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LITERATURE. 
ON POSTHUMOUS FAME, 


Be the love of fame the weakness of great minds, 
or the strength of infirm ones; be it an active 
virtue among et! noble passive ones, or the 
only spring of selfishness in high and generous 
natures; be ‘it weakness or strength, vice or 
virtue, it endures all the checks, the operation of 
antidotes and antithetical passions, better than any 
other principle of human character. Whatever is 

or humiliating it ennobles ; whatever is ho- 
nourable ennobles it. Poverty and suffering are 
easily borne, when the nursing mothers of reputa- 
er-genins and patriotism—are only valued by 
the multitude, when prosperity or an adventitious 
success esthem with fame. Thus far, how- 
ever, there is nothing of difficult explanation. It 
is the balancing of different species of present 
good. The valuing of one enjoyment with another 
ad setting the greater or less price, as it may be, 
on personal honoar and personal comfort ; on the 
possession of a name, and the security of privacy ; 
on having, in fact, a rich argosy on the wide 
waters "of the world, or a vessel loaded with 
lambler merchandise in port. In each case, it is 
the enjoyment of something positive, chosen ac- 
cording to individual disposition, and pursued with 
guecess in proportion to individual talent. There is 
nothing more imaginary in reputation, as a 
good, when it pres pleasure, than there is in an 
other thing that can be gathered from the world. 
The pursuit ef it, when pursued for itself alone, 
is not less selfish than any other pursuit of 
good, and when it ends‘in success, its re- 
sults are mo more a visionary pleasure, than 
those with which the soberest man of busi- 
ness closes his career. Each has been the ob- 
ject seen, weighed in the balance, and regarded 
as the re of their labours long before the 
different pursuers were near obtaining it; each 
-has been pursued, with no doubt that, when pos- 
sessed, it would be a palpable, a real, visible, 
wbstantial good; and, when actually obtained, if 
fallacy be diseovered in the expectation, it is 
as often on the side of the sober calculators 
of pounds, shillings and pence, as on that of the 
supposed deluded votary of fame. Wealth and 
r require as much exercise of the imagina- 
or Receptive reasoning to make them en- 
, a8 fame does. One possession is as sha- 
dowy as another, considered in itself, and equally 
jal in reference to the amount of plea- 
sure they produce. The love of fame, therefore, 
and the most ardent and determined pursuit of it, 
we as accountable for, on the ordinary principles 
#fhuman conduct, as any other desire or passion 
that impels men into action. We want no theory 
to explain its power over the mind, or to preve 
it consistency with very high powers of under- 
Standing. It has its existence, it is true, in a 
breath; in the ontinnee of a populace, whose 
individual praises would be despised. But every 
@her object of pursuit depends, in the same 
manner, either on the value which the opinion 
tad fashion of the world confer upon it, or on 
the importance which its possessor supposes to 
to it. 

But though we may thus easily account for the 
tare of faa, > tan’ ce it is a pursuit of one 
whong many other objects of 





sent good, it involyes questions of considerable 


difficulty when we come to explain the pheno- 
menon of its power over the mind, as a passion, 
that even the mists and darkness of futurity have 
no influence in weakening; as one, that though 
having its objects as much among mere human 
perishing things as any other, leans itself proudly 
on the hopes of immortality ; and, though com- 
pletely subject to the influence of the world; 
making” him who feels it the very slave of its 
opinions, i inspiring thoughts that despise the 
power of death and the grave. No truly ambitious 
votary of fame ever contented himself with a ay 
tation that he did not expect would be extended 
beyond his present existence, or which would 
net ennoble his name with posterity. Tell the 
most prosperous of them, that while rus | live, 
their reputation shall go on progressively in- 
creasing, but that when they die it must be to 
them like all other earthly possessions—a vanish- 
ing and lost possession ;—one which, because they 
are not present to keep it up, will be given to the 
most eager licant ;—tell any ardent pursuer of 
the golden mede of reputation that this will be the 
case, and he will no longer deny himself, and 
take upon him the crusader- ; he will en- 
dure no more of the watchings and the privations 
that have w almost every other human joy 
than that of hope out of his heart; he will be no 
longer separate from his fellow men, by the high 
aspirations and: workings of his seul, nor will he 
any more, with a daring abandonment of present 
interests, fling himself upon the unknown ocean 
of time! the very constitution of his mind would 
become changed by such a revelation in all that 
related to itself and individual desires. It would 
look towards another destiny, and be borne on 
the wings of a new created hope. 

Such, and so necessarily and essentially co-eval 
with futurity, is the fame whieh men, ambitious of 
great names, desire. The first step towards the 
explanation of this mystery is to be discovered in 
the intellectual character of the individuals whom 
it distinguishes. The love of fame—the love of it 
which leads a man to undertake enterprises that 
are to astonish, or execute works that command 
the respect of, mankind—exists in minds only of a 
high and noble temper, whose selfishness is to be 
fed with food less gross than that which satisfies 
others. Minds of this class, by the primary 
principles of their consitution, reflect more inde- 
pendently on objects immediately present or pass- 
ing before them. They, from the first, more 
easily abstract general from particular truth, and 
afterwards reason habitually qn these abstractions. 
The pure and essential forms of things are thus con- 
tinually present to their imaginations. They con- 
template whatever is great and excellent in itself, 
as requiring nothing adventitious to increase its 
excellency, and from this exercise of their faculties 
upon things least connected with earth, they pro- 
ceed to contemplate whatever exists, be the cireum- 
stances of its existence what they may, after the 
same generalizing mode of reasoning, and in the 
same manner freed from the circumscribed limits 
of a temporal and earthly nature. The beings on 
which they set their love are raised by the power 
of this renewing intellect above all others; the 
ebjeets which they desire, and the circumstances 
towards which they aim and direct their hopes, 
have a rare but undefined power of bestowing 
ay a their human existence is measured by 
the hopes that the mind forms for itself out of its 
own aspirations; humanity in their thonghts is a 





hallowed and everlasting form of being, and the 
uncountable masses of mankind are a congre- 
gate humanity. Whatever they desire thus be- 
comes more intensely desirable; the good or ill 
which depends upon the opiniens of” the world, 
are to them a greater good and a worse ill than to 
others, and it is not the praise or contempt of 
individuals numerically calculated, that is re- 
garded, but the admiration or the scorn ofa grand, 
universal, pe humanity. 

That what is above stated is the case; that the 
true aspirants after fame look at the dispensers of 
it in a mass, valuing the gift only as it appears to 

roceed from mankind in the full unity of their 

ighest nature, is evident from two circumstances ; 
the first, that a mere partial reputation gives no 
proportional satisfaction, and generally leaves him 
who obtains it disappointed and splenetic ; the 
other is, that the candidate for reputation never, 
during the pursuit, sets his eye upon a certain 
number of individuals whom he knows, or has 
heard of, with the feeling that, if he succeeded in 
obtaining their praise, he should be satisfied. He 
may most truly value their approbation, but his 
desire of fame will be only gratified by obtaining 
their respect, inasmuch as it seems an important 
earnest of what is to follow. Again, such a per- 
son, after he -has succeeded in his pursuit, and 
gained possesSion, or supposes he has, of the 
desired fame, no more turns back to reckon 
up some certain names recorded in the list of 
his admirers, than he before looked forward to 
them as particular objects of ambition. By thus, 
however, considering the love and passionate de- 
sire of fame, some account may be given of its 
birth in very great and noble minds. It is 4 pos- 
session that, if sought for by itself, manifests as 
imuch of selfishness in him who seeks it, as if he 
had made wealth, or any other object, his pursuit ; 
but itis one, to obtain which many mighty powers 
are called forth and exercised, and the desire of 
which may consist and harmonize with the fairest 
and most glorious qualities of our nature. There 
is, it is true, a bright, serene, and majestic virtue 
which would seem to be dimmed and lowered by 
this passion—a virtue which subsists by itself, fed 
by the pure spirit of truth, requiring no quicken- 
ing by the imagination, and venerable without its 
glosses; but this is the virtue of a few—the 
holiest and the mightiest among men. Others 
require enticements to exertion from motives that 
centre in self, and of these there are none more 
free from any taint of baseness than the loye of 
reputation; and this, because there is no other 
species of selfishness which so necessarily connects 
a man with his fellows—which so compels him to 
honour hunanity, and emancipate himself from the 
fetters which confine his thoughts to one scene, or 
his respect and sympathy to one class of objects. 

The desire of posthumous fame, it may be ga- 
thered from the above, ia not so inexplicable « 
mystery as has been sometimes sup The 
nature of the minds in which it is found most 
strongly to exist, by leading them to regard 
things in their abstract worth, rather than ac- 
cording to their actual appearance, gives « per- 
manent value and substance to what, by others, is 
deemed the airy nothing of a name. By the same 
operation of mind mankiad are looked at in 
masses, and their applause is the voice of one 
whole and mighty province of universal being. 
Thus free fromthe narrow of an exter- 


nal and particularising observation, the thoughts 
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take their unconfined flight through infinite space, 
and time is uncalculated dnd unnoted. But that 
which is good’ to-day will be good through eter- 
nity. “That which is essentially beautiful here, is 
beautiful wherever placed. When, therefore, the 
mind has so learnt to regard the world, that it 
passes over its littleness and corruption, what {is 
there which it can with more reason desire than 
fame? There is no other possession to be won on 
earth, and by the teil of nature, which can 
be imagined good in itself; there is nothing else 
which man can give, which the spirit of man can 
suppose itself possessing beyond the world. The 
gold which the miser hoards, the miser knows 
must perish with him. The crown which the 
monarch wears, the monarch feels would avail 
him nothing, were it buried in his.tomb. They 
are theirs by the accidents of birth, or cireum- 
stance, and they can make no part of the thoughts 
that extend beyond time... But he who pants after 
fame, feels‘ that it will be in intimate and in- 
alienable: connection with his individuality,—that 
it cannot’ be*separated from his name,—that, as 
long*ts it exists; it will be his possession alone,— 
that, if it ever remains “bright and flourishing 
anong men, he will ever have a part in the most 
glorious wealth of humanity. And how easy is 
the transition, from the idea that we shall have 
something. Jeftim the svorld thus inseparably 
ours, to feeling that we shall ourselves be unceas- 
ingly connected with its noblest part ! 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
NOTIONS, OFTHE AMERICANS. 


Nations of the Americans, picked up by a Travelling Ba- 
2 vols..8¥o., pp- 1036,. Colburn. London, 


chelor. 

1823. 

Amurrea ‘and American character-are among 
the objeets'to which the curiosity of politicians is 
likely fora pen to be most anxiously turned, 
The truths which are developing almost every 
year of her existence by the progress she makes 
in wealth, and by the particular state of morals 
and social manners, are of the most vital conse- 
quence to the universal family of man. Her his- 
tory is devoid ef the rieh and brilliant emblazon- 
ing which adorns the pages of others; but it reads 
like the proemiam of a mighty volunie about to 
be fille® with ‘details the most important and 
astonishing. Looking at her retrospectively, or 
in her present condition, it would be impossible 
to feel for her the sympathy, or regard her with 
the respect which impress us when contemplating 
her probable destinies. Besides: having little in 
her history on which the imagination can seize to 
interest us deeply in her favour, the national charac- 
ter of her population, however worthy and esti- 
mable, is not of a class to excite admiration or 
affection. It has no quality which a painter eould 
express or personify ; and it seems probable that 
if, by any strange event, the Americans should 
cease to exist as a people, the persons who now 
look ‘with anxiety for their prosperity, would 
entirely forget the nation, and its destruction, in 
regret for the hurt which the general cause they 
advocate might receive from this diminution of 
examples in its favour. But, let it be thus; no 
sensible or thinking. man can avoid looking to- 
wands, America with more of curiosity than on 
other nations of greater antiquity, and possessing 
a more brilliant character. Enough of the future 
thay béseen to interpret the signs whichthe present 
affords of inward pity 4 and travellers of every 
deseription, who can bring home something to 
assist this interpretation, materially assist the 
views of others. 

The work on our table is rather of a different 
eharaeter to the general run of published travels. 


Tt professés'to ‘be bythe member of a club, com., 


posed, . it is. intimated, of 
who correspond with each other onthe subjéct of 
their pursuits ip the different countries they Visit. 
We have-a very-streng objection tothe’ invention, 


persons of all nations, 


“| afore crowded,’ commereial, or tmannfacturing 
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for such: it appears to be, /of this,dntroduction:to; 
va book oftravels; and we could not divest our- 
selves, during the whole of its pefusal, of an un. 
comfortable feeling, that the work was possi- 
bly written by awriter who had never left his 
reom to gather materials for its composition. We 
now know; however, that ‘this ‘is not the 
case, but that it is the production of Mr. 
Cooper, the American Novelist. We should 
only, therefore, have to, express. our dissa- 
tisfaction at such a ridiculous species of af- 
fectation, did the book present no other; but, 
mixed with much useful matter and: observation, 
it contains a greater quantity of the leaven of po- 
litical sentimentalism, than any writer, wing his 
discretion, would have admitted. The style in 
which it is commenced runs through the whole, 
and we are obliged to confess, that an anonymous 
author never gave his readers more warning to 
examine his assertions with caution before receiv- 
ing them. Giving Mr. Cooper, however, all cre- 
dit for veracity and sincerity, he is too uniform an 
eulozist of America, and too enthusiastic an ad- 
mirer of character at first sight, to let us receive 
him in a higher character than that of an apologist. 
A philosophical inquirer we cannot consider him ; 
for, from the first, he put himself under charge 
of a native of the country he was travelling to 
examine, By him he appears to have been taught 
both how to think, as well as how to act, and a 
very considerable part of his work is taken up 
with the apologetical observations of his American 
friend. Admirable, ‘mdeedj; most of them are, 
and well worthy attention ; but if our traveller had 
done wisely, he would have given us the result of 
observations gathered by the exercise of his own 
eyes and ears. But we now turn to the task of 
selection ; our first extract gives a favourable idea 
of the author’s descriptive powers : 

‘ I should not describe New England as a particularly 
fertile region, A large proportion of its surface, at 
least of the part I saw, was rugged and difficult of til- 
lage, though but little of it was positively sterile. It 
is rather a grazing than a grain country. For the 
former it is well adapted ; the land apparently produc- 
ing rich and sweet grasses in almost every quarter. 
There were, however, large districts of deep alluvial 
soil, where any plant that wil thrive in this climate 
might be successfully grown. . I scarcely remember so 
beautiful a country, or a. more fertile-looking. one, 
than some of that f passed.along the borders, of the 
Connecticut. The river bottoms were, loaded with their 
products, and the adjacent swells were every where 
crowned with evidences of the abundance they had 
lavished on their possessors, in the shape of well-stored 
barns and spaci and fortable dwellings. In 
this excursion I first,saw extensive and luxuriant fields 
of that favourite American plant—the maize. It is 
deemed: an ‘infallible test-of :the quality “of: the-soil, no 
less than of the climate, throughout most of the Union. 
Where maize will not grow, the husbandman is reluc- 
tant to dwell. It farnishes a healthful nourishment for 
man and beast, ‘nor is there any useful animal that 
will not thrive upon its food. Ido not think I passed 
a solitary farm that had not more or less maize in cul- 
tivation. ‘it is universally called ‘corn’ par excellence, 
As it is indigenous to the country, sometimes the word 
Indian is prefixed. But when an American says ‘corn,’ 
he invariably means ‘ maize.’ It is a splendid plant as 
it grows in this country, surpassing. in appearance any 
other that appertains to husbandry. It is said to ‘be 
still finer and more luxuriant to the south, but to me, 
there was great pleasure, as I saw it here, in gazing 
at its broad, gracefully carving, dark green blades, as 
they waved in the wind. It was im the tassel, and its 
ordinaay height could not be mech less tham eight feet. 
vay fields must have exceeded this growth. 

* New England may justly: glory in its villages. 
Notwithstanding the number of detached houses that 
are every where seen, Villages are far from unfrequent, 
and often contain ‘a popilation of some two or three 
thousand. In‘space, frestiness, an air of neatness and 
of comfort, they far éxcted any thing Ihave ever seen, 
even‘in the mother country. -With now and then ‘an 
exception of ‘someone’ among them that possesses a 
popula- 
tion; shan’ coithon, all partake of the same cha- 
b yticter!* Lhave passed; in Orie day, six or seven of these 
éautiful; tranquil; and enviable looking hamlets, for 











not one of which have I been able to ¥ecollect an eqtal 


in the course ofall my European travelling... 
me, here, that villages, or small towns, abound ig 
pewer portions of the northern and western states 
even, eclipse those of New England, since, CY, nite, 
all the neatness and spaee of the Jatter, the in 
ments of a still more modern origin. . > 
‘In order to bring to your mind’s eye aisket:) 
New England scenery, you are to: draw upomyobr ; 
gination for the following objects. Fancy yourse 
some elevation that will command the vitwiefa 
zon that embraces a dozen miles. The abry Wy 
this boundary must be undulating, rising in 
or occasionally exhibiting a broken, ifnota Tagred 
face. But these inequalities: must be counteritliy 
by broad and rich swales of land, that frequently 
out into lovely little vallies. If there bea 
range of precipitous heights in view, let it becls 
the verdure of the forest... If not, .wood must be x 
tered in profusion, over the landscape, in Jeafy-gh 
that cover surfaces of twenty and thir bres.) B 
ings, many white, relieved by Venatiay blinds ig 
some of the dun colour of time, and others et 
, 


conti 


red, must be seen standing amid. orchards 

ing, by their positions, the courses.of the. nupbe 
highways. Here and there, a spire, or often, tuo, 
be seen pointing towards the skies from the ggntr 
a cluster of roofs. untai 
to be traced in the distance, or the course.of a siver 
be followed by a long succession of fertile m 
The whole country is to be subdivided by Jo 
walls, or wooden fences, made in various. fashions, 
quality of each improving, or deteriorating;.as 
approach, or recede from the dwelling of the owner 
the soil. Cattle are to be seen grazing in the, felis, 
ruminating beneath the branches of single..trags, | 
are left for shade in every pasture, and flocks. age w 
seen clipping the closer herbage ofthe hill-sides. 
the midst of this picture must maa be placed, ai 
orderly, and industrious, By limiting this. rynl 
ture to greater, or less extensive, scenes, af, si 
quiet and abundance, or occasionally swelling it 
until a succession of villages, a wider range pf 
and some broad valley, through which athird-rate ! 
rican river winds its way to the ocean, are incl 
your imagination can embrace almost every nariey 
landscape I beheld in the. course of my journey’ 
79-82. al 

Several observations are made by ourwathor 
the present state of literature in’ Ameti¢a, 
staple of which is known to be of English gro 
This he attributes, in the first place, to thé 
able policy of the booksellers, who. inhni 
prefer printing a work, the copy-right. of 
costs them nothing, to publishing one .forw 
they must pay the author a large price. ./Anoi 
reason is the paucity of materials ; butias 
subject is an interesting one, we. shall extract 
observations : 

‘ A capital American publisher has assured me, 
there are not a dozen writers in this .countty; 
works he should feel confidence in publishing # 
while he reprints hundreds of ‘English books;yil 
the least hesitation. This preference is by po 1 
so much owing to any difference in merit, ast 
fact that, when the price of the orivitial author js! 
added to the uniform hazard which accorhpihies 
literary speculations, the risk bécomes too gre 
oe cir taste of the reading world’ in ‘this éota 

etter than that of England.* The fatt is Hoth 
and explained by the circumstance, that thovdihod 
works that are printed and read im the moth 
are not printed and read here. The publishéf t 
side of the Atlantic has. the advantage’ of seeing 
reviews of every book he wishes to print, andj 
of far more importance, he knows, with theeste 
of books that he is sare of -selling,:by! meas 
name, the decision of the English eritics’t 
makes his choice. Nine times in ten)’ 
which is all he looks for, is a'sufficient test’of g¢ 
merit. ‘Thus, while you find every English 
character, or notoriety, on the shelves of af 
book-store, you may ask in vain for mostof#® 


} that is so.greedily devoured in thé circulating™ 


of the mother country, and which ~woulds 
eagerly devoured here, -had not..a. better tas® 
created. by a compelled abstinence. That tas 





* The writer does not ‘mean: thatthe ber 
America is better than: that of re: 
Rot quite ‘so good ; ‘but, “as 'w while; the 
‘reading world requires better bookis'than the" 
‘the English reading world, ai ilvest dt 





Perhaps a line of blue mouyptain fix: 
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OuRting'game with a pudding stone. 
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now be overcome before such works could’ be sold/at 


all. 
« When I say that books are not rejected here, from 
avy want of talent in the writers, perhaps I ought to 
in. I wish to express something a little different. 
Talent is sure of too many avenues to wealth aud 
honours, in America, to seek, unnecessarily, an un- 
known and hazardous path. It is better paid in the 
ordinary pursuits of life, than it would be likely to be 
paid by an adventure in which an extraordinary and 
y« skilful, because practised, foreign competition is cer- 
yetain. Perhaps high talent does not often make the trial 
with the American bookseller; but it is precisely for 

ithe reason I have named. 

og’ '*fhe second obstacle against which American lite- 
« “pature has to contend, is in the poverty of materials. 
\“phere is scarcely an ore which contributes to the wealth 
* ‘ofthe author, that is found here, in veins as rich as in 
‘igarbpe. There are no annals for the historian; no 
wil follies (beyond the most vulgar and common-place) for 
b's the satirist’; no manners for the dramatist ; no obscure 
‘° fictions for the writer of romance ; no gross and hardy 


 Offences‘against decorum for the moralist ; nor any of 


\qie'rich artificial anxiliaries of poetry. The weakest 
Wind can extract a spark from the flint, but it would 
‘fale the strength of a giant to attempt kindling a 
I very well know there 
are theorists who assume that the society and institu- 
ve"ois of this country are, or ought to be, particularly 
 Yayourable to novelties and variety. But the experience 
“¢f one month, in these states, is sufficient to show any 
“observant man the falsity of their position. The effect 
of a promiscuous assemblage any where, is to create a 
‘andard of deportment ; and great liberty permits 
evéry one to aim at its attainment. I have never seen 

a nation so much alike in my life, as the people of the 
United States, and what is more, they are not only like 


wa. each other, but they are remarkably like that which 


‘““¢émmon sense tells them = ought to resemble. No 
doubt, traits of character that are a little peculiar, 
‘without; however, being either very poetical, or very 
rich, ‘are to be found in remote districts ; but they are 
rare, and not always happy exceptions. In short, it is 
hot possible to conceive a state of society in which 


more of the attributes of plain good sense, or fewer of 


the artificial absurdities of life, are to be found, than 
here. There is no costume for the peasant, (there is 
scarcely a peasant at all,) no wig for the judge, no 
baton for the general, no diadem for the chief magis- 
trate. The darkest ages of their history are illuminated 
the light of truth; the utmost efforts of their chiv- 
are limited by the laws of God; and even the 
deeds of their sages and heroes are to be sung ina 


language that would differ but little from a version of 


the ten commandments. However useful and respect- 
able all this may be in actual life, it indicates but one 
direction to the mau of genius.’—Vol. ii. pp. 140—143. 

The work contains a great many anecdotes, 
many of which, however, might as well have been 
left out, as having neither point nor interest. We 
take the following as among the best. It brings 
us to an American drawing-room, after the elec- 
tion of a President : 


* The evening of the day of election was one of those 
on which Mrs. Monroe opens the doors of the White- 
honse to the motley assemblage I have already de- 
scribed. Great anxiety was felt by every one to be pre- 
sent, because it was known that the principal per- 
3 es, who had been so recently exerting themselves 
Pi question which was just decided, were in the 

wdabit of paying their respects, on these occasions, to 
othe wife of the first magistrate.. We went at ten. 
.ofPerhaps the company on this evening was a little 
More nomerous-than on the preceding drawing-room. 
Itowas composed of the same sort of visitors, and it 
owasichatacterised by the same decency of exterior and 
vu@fideportment.. We found the President and Mrs. 
Monroe in their usual places ; the former encircled by 
hea knot. of politicians, and the latter attended by a 
‘otirele of women, of rather brilliant appearance. Most 
sf. the secretaries were near, conversing cheerfully, 
' diké men who had just got rid of an irksome and oner- 
wets toil; and 1 thought, by the placid air of the 
‘Yederable Chief Justice, that he was well content that 
‘ ing question was decided. The: assistant 
jutices of the supreme court were also present, near 
Se of the President ; and a group had collected 
om sameroom.; in the midst of which | discovered 
the smiling features and playful eye of La Fayette. The 
‘paker was known to have favoured the electionof Mr. 
; and. Ithought I could trace secret satisfaction 
atthe result in a countenance that his height elevated 





above those of most of his companions. There was no 
coarse exultation on the part of the victors, nor any 
unmanly dejection' on that of the defeated. Several 
of the latter spoke to us ; and, in reply to the laughing 
condolences of my friend, they made but one remark— 
“ We shall see what the next four years will do.” 

* « How do you. do, General Jackson?” said Cad- 
wallader, as we passed out of one drawing-room into 
another. The unsuccessful candidate returned the 
greeting with his usual mild and graceful mien. I 
watched his ‘manly and marked features narrowly, 
during the courteous dialogue that followed ; but, 
with all my suspicions, it was impossible to trace the 
slightest symptoms of a lurking disappointment. He 
left us laughing and conversing cheerfully with some 
ladies, who induced him to join their party. A minute 
before, he had been seen congratulating his successful 
rival with great dignity, and with perfect good nature. 

* We now entered the last apartment of the suite, 
with the hope of finding a cooler atmosphere. A 
group of men, among whom perhaps a dozen women 
were intermingled, had collected about some object of 
common interest. Drawing near, I caught a glimpse 
of the cold air which, in contrast to an uncommonly 
fine and piercing eye, forms so remarkable an expres- 
sion in the countenance of Mr. Adams, He was cer- 
tainly in good spirits ; though, had we not known his 
recent victory, it his probable that his manner would 
not have been at all remarked. He soon extricated 
himself from the crowd, and spoke to two or three of 
us who stood together. ‘* Why have you not been to 
see us lately ?’”’ he inquired of a member of congress, 
from Virginia; ‘‘ Mrs. Adams complains that you 
were not at her last eveninz.”” “1 have been there so 
often this winter, that 1 began to think it necessary 
to be absent fogt the sake of form.” ‘ Is that the 
etiquete?’’ ‘‘ We must ask that question of you ;” 
returned the Virginian, laughing, in allusion to the 
secretary’s well-known strictures ‘on the subject ; 
‘* you are our authority in all matters of etiquette,” 
“ Well then,” returned the president elect, with great 
good humour, and with the tact of a courticr; I pro- 
nounce it to be always etiquette for Mr. to 
visit Mrs. Adams.’? *—Vol.. ii. pp. 241-243. 

This work, we fear, will bring very little addi- 
tion to Mr, Cooper’s srg As a novelist, 
he holds the highest rank, but, among travellers, 
who. have any.pretensions to ability, certainly the 
lowest. Works of fiction have been degraded into 
the most despicable class of-literary productions ; 
and were it not for. the writings of three or four 
individuals, of whom Mr. Cooper himself is one, 
the name of a novel would not be tolerated among 
fecal laying claim to any sense. We ferventl 

opé, neither Mr. Cooper, nor any one else, will 
sell himself to reduce the narratives of travellers 
to the same style. 





TWO SMALL MINOR POEMS. 


Minor Poems. Longman. 

1828. 

Tue claims of this volume of ‘ Minor Poems’ on 
the attention of the public, are those which might 
be put forth by many others, but by few with so 
much truth and propriety. The author has evi- 
dently much feeling, and he possesses, at the same 
time, no little fluency of poetical expression. Many 
of the pieces are very tenderly written, and the 
sentiments they uniformly convey are those of the 
purest morality. Ill health and confinement have, 
it seems, been severe instructors to the author; 
but if they have clouded the scenes of youth, they 
have calmed his spirit, and taught him to look on 
the occurrences of life with an eye ever ready to 
make them lessons of important truths. We give 
the following, as fair specimens of the general 
contents ef the volume:— 


: Rosanne. 

The dial’s finger points the hour of Ten ! 

Aud the first.music of its silver bell 
Rung sadly on the ear of one—for then 

Came parting, and the dismal word—farewell. 
Yet he was pledged, and he. might not rebel— 

He rose, and. pressed her band, then spake a word 
Which on the maiden wrought as by. a spell, 

Deeply she blushed, although alene she heard — 
The rome aio to their depths her woman’s feelings 

stir: iJ 
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He is departed—and her following eyes 
Have gained their sweet serenity again ; 
Yet on her father's placid. brow there lies 
A smile half playful—not unmixed with pain ; 
While her fond mother, anxious to restrain 
Her rising feelings, turns away her face, 
Futile expedient ! and attempt how vain ! 
Rusbes Rosanne into her warm embrace, 
And now their mingled tears flow silently apace. 


Oh, how akin to grief is happiness ; 
Who would not deem—this weeping group to see— 
That some o’erwhelming cause of deep distress 
Had fallen suddenly upon the three ? 
Not so—to-morrow, and Rosanne will be 
The fond—confiding—and the happy bride 
Of one who loved her long and tenderly ; 
Of one, whose virtues justify her pride, 
And, with her parents’ wish her choice is ratified. 


‘Rare is such union on earth—forsooth 
The stars 'gainst:lovers bear unholy spite, 
‘The course of true love never did rum smooth ;’’ 
Alas! the saying is as true as trite. 
Yet here one happy instance we may cite 
Of love that knew no “agony,” brt ran 
li. the calm course of sunshine and delight, 
From the deep blush that answered for Rosanne, 
To that important moment when our tale began. 


‘ The only olive-branch that Heav’n did spare 
To grace their table, and to bless their sight ; 
All that was left of many blossoms, where 
The tree was once with richest promise white, 
Such was Rosanne ; and it may well excite 
The heart's deep trembling and the purest tears, 
(B’en where the hopes/are' promising and bright,) 
To yield such solace of declining years 
Into another’s charge, and’such were now their fears 


‘They deem'd this solemn hour might be the last 
Which they might spend together ; they might meet 
No more on this side Heaven. These feelings past, 
A calm succeeded, and their bosoms beat 
Less painfully as in communion sweet, 
Her parents pour’d their blessings on her head. 
Then came the well-known signal for retreat, 
The kiss succeeded, and the prayer was read, 
And each in holy frame now sought a peaceful bed. 


* Strong in her faith, of clear and open soul, 
Rosanne the young, the innocent, the fair, 
Entered her chamber, and a slight blush stole 
The lily from her brow—for on a chair 
Her bridal vestments lay arranged. with care, 
And, be her maiden vanity forgiven, 
A silver rose she placed upon her hair ; 
But soon the transient thought away is driven, 
She or the flow’r, and turns her dark blue eyes to 
eay’n. 


* To Him who what is best, best understood ; 
Oh with what fervency of soul she pray’d 
That He would make her holy, pure, and good ; 
No word for her own happiness e’er stray’d 
Into the prayer of this betrothed maid, 
Goodness was happiness in her pure creed— 
Not to be purchased, were all India laid 
A dowry at her feet, yet in her need 
If God her portion was—oh ! she was rich indeed. 


‘ It is a gracious sight in form so young 
'To see devotion’s heavenly spirit there ; 
A gracious sound to hear a youthful tongue 
Pour forth the simple eloquence of pray'r. 
Oh! what rich blessings may not others share 
By early faith and piety brought down ! 
What anchor for themselves do they prepare, 
** Stedfast and sure”’ in earth's severest frown, 
Who discipline the soul for an immortal crown. 


‘ She rose refreshed, as they will rise who seek 
Strength in submission to Superior Will ; 

Her head is on her pillow, and “‘ her meek 
And quiet spirit” now is hush'd and still, 

Yet visions of delight her slambers fill, ; 
And brilliant dreams which fancy could not paint, 

Float o’er her brain and: all their balm distil. = 
Scenes that might cause the waking sense to faint 

Yet pure as ever trance that bless’d the holiest saint.’ 


‘ Yet something of the morrow is mixed up 
With all the images that fill her mind— 

Still something of that joy’s delicious: cup 
Prepared for her, is.pictared as desigu'd 
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A foretaste of the bliss she is to find; 

The white-stoled priest, the altar, and the pray’r ; 
*¢ Virgins that be her fellows,’’ and who bind 

The wreaths of roses in her flowing hair, 
All is confused she sees—yet every thing is there. 


—_—_____— 
a 





* Thus passed her first and joyous sleeping hours, 
But now she restless grows, the frequent start 
Betrays uneasy sleep—ye guardian powers, 
Who watch o’er innocence, your aid impart. 
“« A change is o’er her dream "—her lab’ring heart 
Beats fearfully—her breathing now is thick, 
Is it the fabled night-mare’s cruel art 
That works this outrage ? and behold how quick 
Her fluttering pulses play, until her soul is sick. 


© There is a wild and hurried noise without, 
And hasty feet are running to and fro ; 
And, hark ! there comes a wild terrific shout, 
And a lond knocking at the doors below, 
Follow’d by smoke, whose dense black volume show 
That the house blazed with internal fires ; 
Then bursts a loud appalling shriek '—ah, no! 
It must not be eae say not, truth requires, 
It is Rosanne’s wild shriek, who in that shriek expires! 


* This is an awful sketch, and if it shake 
The faith of one in Heaven’s all-seeing eye— 
Or if one timid spirit it shall make 
Doubtful of prayer, if faith too hard it try, 
Or if obedience stagger—I reply : “ 
.On you who falsely reason be the blame ; 
For we are God’s ; he knows the when,fthe why, 
Who may dispute? for he his own may claim 
By quick or lingering death—in pestilence, or flame.’ 
Pp. 25—32. 
The next extract is in the same style of pleas- 
ing and calm melancholy; manifesting the sub- 
dued feelings under which the author seems gene- 
rally to have written : ' 
A Farewell, 


* Oh! “tis the penalty we pay, in this frail worldof ours, 
To find that hues which soonest fade are born of sweetest 
flowers, ~ 
‘The brightest clouds an ardent eye with rapture gazes on 
Are only Seen in evening skies—we look, and they are 
gonue— 
» Farewell! 
Thou, bright and lovely one! we met, and thou wilt dis- 
y appear, 
Like UIE flow’r and evening cloud, and wond’ring 
ere 5 
Yet to have known or seen thee once is never to forget, 
While Mem’ry triumphs over space—we hold thy image 
yet 
Farewell! 
Peace to thy path, where’er it be; may all good angels 


eep, 
And may his hand be over thee who rules the stormy 


eep. 
Forget not, in thy sunny climes, those English hearts 
__that beat 
With no less warmth for thee, though doomed no more 
on earth to meet. 
Farewell ! 
Farewell—I know, where’er thou art, that thou must 
ever be 
That idol of another’s love which thou hast been to me ; 
I know thy image may be lodg’d in some far worthier 
shrine ; 
But I too know ‘ another’s love’ can never equal mine. 
Farewell! 





IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 


Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and States- 
men. By Walter Savage Landor, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Colburn. London, 1828. 

_ Tues is a twofold interest belonging to these 

ingenious Lucubrations of Mr. Landor. The 

striking display which may be made of character 
by a dialogue rightly conducted, is infinitely supe- 
rior to any that can be given by a formally written 
delineation. The only difficulty is, that, in the 
former, every thing necessarily depends on the 
acuteness, the wit, and penetration of the writer; 
while in the latter, a man of tolerably good sense, 
with a sufficient knowledge of history and bio- 
graphical facts, may instruct his readers, and 
give a view of character, without much hazard of 
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making false impressions. The strong lines,‘and 
powerful lights and shadows, of the one may be 
placed wrong, anid not many readers could be 
found acute enougii to discern the error; but the 
careful and sober essayist is obliged to say too 
much, and tu speak too plainly, to leave his reader 
without some kind of defence against his mistakes. 
This danger, however, of the inventor of imagi- 
nary dialogues is not always the same. It is not 
by a few strokes of the pen, any more than by 
the pencil, that the complicated nature of a 
character is to he expressed. Some principles, 
again, are more easily and certainly recogniseable 
than others; the writer, therefore, of conversa- 
tions, like those of Mr. Landor’s, is at liberty to 
choose, according to his qualifications, between 
attempting to show his characters in a new light, 
in one which an inferior artist could not elicit, or 
contenting himself with a representation of these 
yersonages with their more obvious qualities, but 
in new and imaginary situations. In many of Mr. 
Landor’s Dialogues, he has confined himself to 
this lower branch of his art, but in others, has 
caught the very spirit of speculation, Uniformly 
lively and ingenious, he has generally succeeded 
in making us forget the invention while reading 
the dialogues, but we question -vhether they 
make any powerful impression, or one whic 
remains after the influence of the writer’s rapid 
and amusing style is passed away. 

There is, however, another pleasant feature of 
this kind of composition, when it is well managed 
and employed by a man of ‘alent. The charac- 
ters which are introduced, whether strongly or 
not delineated, are each the representative of 
particular class, and are known to be distin- 
guished by peculiar sentiments; a variety of 
topics, consequently, are discussed, and in a 
livelier manner than by a more regular mode of 
writing. Mr. Landor’s Dialogues, as far as his 
favourite political topics will let them, are espe- 
cially interesting, when looked at in regard to this 
excellency; and few volumes of essays, by the 
best authors, could be found fuller of admirable 
obseryation, or, occasionally, of sound argument; 
but they want variety, and with that the greatest 
charm of such writing. We take the following 
specimen : 

‘ Seneca.—Epictetus! I desired your master Epaphro- 
ditus to send you hither, having been much pleased 
with his report of your conduct, and much surprised 
at the ingenuity of your writings. 

‘ Epictetus.—Then I am afraid, my friend!.... 

* Seneca.—My friend! are these the expressions ... 
Well, let it pass: philosophers must bear bravely: the 
people expect it. 

‘ Epictetus.—Are philosophers then only philosophers 
for the people ? and, instead of instructing them, must 
they play tricks before them? Give me rather. the 
gravity of dancing dogs: their motions are for the 
rabble: their reverential eyes and pendent paws are 
under the pressure of awe at a master; but they are 
dogs, and not below their destinies. 

* Seneca.—Epictetus! I will give you three talents to 
let me take that sentiment for my own, 

‘ Epictetus—I would give thee twenty, if I had 
them, to make it thine. 

* Seneca.—You mean, by lending to it the graces of 
my language. 

* Epictetus ——I mean, by lending it to thy conduct. 

‘ And now let ‘me console and comfort thee, under 
the calamity I brought on thee by calling thee my 
friend. If thou art not my friend, why send for me? 


Enemy I can have none: being a slave, Fortune has’ 


now done with me. 

* Seneca.—Continue, thea, your former observations. 
What were you saying ? 

‘ Epictetus—That which thou interruptedst. 

* Seneca—What was it? 

‘ Epictetus-—-1. should have remarked that, if thou 
foundest, ingenuity, in my writings, thon must have 
discovered in them some. deviation from the plain 
homely truths of Zeno and Cleanthes. 

* Seneca.—We all swerve a little from them. 

‘ Epictetus —In practice too ? 

‘ Seneca.—¥es, even in practice, I am afraid. 

‘ Epictetus,—Often ? 





* Seneca.—Too often. 

* Epictetus.—Strange ! I have been attentive; 
have remarked but one difference among You gry 
personages at Rome. ; 

‘ Seneca.—Whiat difference fell under your obge 
tion ? 

‘ Epictetus.—Crates and Zeno and Cleanthes 
us, that our desires were to be subdued by philoso, 
alone. In this city, their acute and inventive sch 
take us aside, and show us that there is riot only, 
way, but two. 

* Seneca.—Two ways ? 

* Epictetus—-They whisper in our ear, These 4 
ways are philosophy and enjoyment : the wiser man wi 
take the readier, or, not finding it, the alternati 
Thou reddenest. 

[Seneca.—Monstrous degeneracy ! 

‘ Epictetus.—What magnificent rings! Pardon me 
I did not notice them until thou liftedst up thy h 
to heaven, in detestation of such effeminacy and 
pudence. 

* Seneca.—The rings are not amiss; my-rank riyg 
them upon my fingers: I am forced to wear, tj 
Our Emperor gave me one, Epaphroditus anoth 
Tigellinus the third. I cannot lay them aside. a sing 
day, for fear of offending the Gods, and. those wh 
they love the most worthily. 

‘ Epictetus.— Although they make thee stretch outt 
fingers, like the arms and legs of one of us slaves up 
a cross. 

‘ Seneca.—O horrible! find some other resemb 

* Epictetus.—The extremities of a figleaf., . 

* Seneca.—Ignoble ! 

* Epictetus.—The claws of a toad, trodden on 
stoned. 

* Seneca.—Y ou have great need, Epictetus, of,an i 
structor in eloquence and rhetoric ; you want. topi 
and tropes, and figures. 

‘ Epictetus.—I have no room for’em. They m 
such a buz in the house, a man’s own wile 
understand what he says to her. 

* Seneca,—Let us reason a little upon style: Iwo 
set you right, and remove from before you the 
judices of a somewhat rustic education, We 1 
adorn the simplicity of the wisest. 

‘ Epictetus —Thou canst not adorn simplicity. W 
is naked or defective is susceptible of decorati 
what is decorated is simplicity no longer. Thou may 
give another thing in exchange for it ; but if thon 
master of it, thou wouldest preserve it inviolate. It 
no wonder that we mortals, so little able as we are 
see truth, should be less able to express it, 

* Seneca-—You have formed at present no’ ides 
style. 

‘ Epictetus.—1 never think about it. First, I c 
sider whether what | am about to say is tme; 
whether I can say it with brevity, in such a manner 
that others shall see it, clearly as I do, in the light 
truth : for if they survey it as an ingenuity, my des 
is ungratified, my duty unfulfilled. 4 

‘ Seneca.—We must attract the attention of. readen 
by novelty, and force, and grandeur of expression. 

‘ Epictetus—We must so. Nothing isso grand 
truth, nothing so forcible, nothing so novel. 

‘ Seneca.—Sonorous sentences are wanted, to 
the lethargy of indolence. s 

‘ Epictetus—Awaken it to what? here lies theq 
tion; anda weighty one itis. If thou awakenest 
where they can see nothing, and do no work, itis: 
ter to let them rest: but will not they, thinkest! 


look up at a rainbow, unless they are called to it 


clap of thunder ? - 
 Seneca.—Your early youth, Epictetus, has bee 

will not say neglected, but cultivated with riide ips 

ments and unskilful hands. ; 

* Epictetus.—I thank God for it. Those rude ins 
ments have left the turf lying yet toward the sun; 
those unskilful hands have plucked out only the 

* Seneca.—We hope and believe that we have atta 
a vein of eloquence, brighter and mere varied thé 
been hitherto laid open to the world. | ig 

‘ Epictetus —Than any in the greek? 

* Seneca;—We trust so. 

* Epictetus——Than your Cicero’s ? 

‘Seneca.—If the declaration may be made 
offence to modesty. Surely you cannot 
value the eloquence of that no eng t 

‘ Epictetus—Imperféctly ; not being in 
and - soe pleader is of mnch less man with me* 
the noble philosopher. I regret that, having farms 
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Be of foul words against thieves, cut-throats, and 
7 and yaa we yes ; and that he lied, sweated, and thumped 
jead and thighs, in favour of those who were no 








‘ ‘Seneea.—-Senators must have clients and must pro- 
them. 4 
'fpictetus—Innocent or guilty. 
* Seneca.—-Doubtless. 
‘ipictetus, TE I regret what is, and may not be, I 
¢¢t much more what both is and must be. How- 
er, it is an amiable thing, and no small merit in the 
althy,even to trifle and play at their leisure-hours 
ith Philosophy. It cannot be expected that any such 
We ersonage should espouse her, or should recommend 
as afi inseparable mate to his heir. 
‘ Seneca.—I would. 
‘ Kpictetus.—Yes, Seneca, but thon hast no son to 
the match for; and thy recommendation, I 
Wet, would ‘be given him before he could consum- 
ite the marriage. Every man wishes his sons to be 
gsophers while they are very young; but takes 
edi €are, as they grow older, to teach them its 
beificiaicy and unfitness for their intercourse with 
mind. The paternal voice says, You must not he 
pilar’: you are about to have a profession to live 
{Yollito those who have thriven the best init. Now, 
ong these, whatever be the profession, canst thou 
at odt to me one single philosopher ? 
‘saieéad.—Not just now ; nor, upon reflection, do | 
it feasible. 















emu ©Bpietetus—Thou indeed mayest live much to thy 
nse and satisfaction with philosophy, having (they say) 

o thousand talents.* 
len on @ ‘ Seneca-And a trifle to spare; pressed upon me 


by that godlike youth, my pupil Nero. 

4 Epictetus.—Seneca! where God hath placed a mine, 
th’ placed the materials of an earthquake. 
‘Seneca.—A true philosopher is beyond the reach of 
tune. } 

‘Epictetus~The false one thinks himself so. For- 
ne troubles her head very little about philosophers ; 
she remembers where she hath set a rich man, and 
to see the Destinies at his door.’—vol. 3, 
493-502. 

We have given this dialogue entire, as it is one 
the freest and most generally interesting in the 
ok. We wish Mr. Landor may write more, 
ually divested of his particular opinions on one 
two subjects, as we believe, from the specimens 
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has et us, they would be still more strongly 
uarked by his genuine originality of style and 
no ides @Bhoug ht. 
rst, 1 cc HISTORY OF PAINTING. 
ime; & ia Pittorica Del’ Italia, dai Risorgimento dell’ 
manne Belle Arti, fin presso al fine del XVIII. Secolo. Dall 
pe light @ 4b. Luigi Lansi. Edizione quarta. Corretta ed ae- 
my tresciuta dal Autore. 6 tom. Bassano. 





he History of Painting in Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts, to the end of the Eighteenth 
Century; translated from the Oviginat Italian of the 
4b, Luigi Lanzi. By Thomas Roscoe. 6 vols. 8vo. 
31. 12s, Simpkin and Marshall. London, 1828. 
Ar no period could we more appropriately turn 
the subject before us, than during the present 
m, when the display of British art in its in- 
tating variety and splendour, affords us such 
stounds for predicting a yet higher degree of 
ence, and additional sources. of interest and 
ght. After the very ample series of articles 
pon the different exhibitions and galleries, that 
¢ appeared in these pages during the last few 
honths, we willingly take occasion to express the 
gh opinion we entertain, in common with every 
wer.or professor of the fine arts in other coun- 
of the most recent, and, at the same time, 
tmost able and enlightened historian of Italian 
ng, the late Abbate Lanzi—one of the 
host accomplished of amateurs, a correct critic, 
learned antiquarian, and an enthusiastic ad- 
hirer of the art. T hough not a professed artist, 
¢ early distinguished himself by a number of 
ithoot pur ons more or less connected with the 
estima Breat desion he had long in view, and for which 
very general knowledge, and his undaunted 
verance, admirably adapted him. His re- 
: * Above four millions Sterling. 
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he would not keep his distance from the pamp- | markable penetration, and acknowledged talents, 


soon recommended him to the notice of the 
Grand-Duke Leopold, who in 1775 appointed 
him to the care of his cabinet of medals and gems 
in the gallery of Florence. 

One of his first works, published in 1782, was 
‘A Description of the Florentine Gallery ;’ fol- 
lowed by a more elaborate production, entitled, 
‘ An Essay on the Ancient Italian Dialects,’ con- 
taining a curious account of the old Etruscan 
monuments, and the ducal collection of classical 
urns and vases,—a treatise that at once esta- 
blished his character for profound investigation, 
and the most successful and unwearied research. 
Gradually approaching nearer his great subject, 
he in the year 1789 put forth his ‘ Preliminary 
Notices respecting the Sculpture of the An- 
cients and their various Styles,’ in which he 
pursued the same plan, afterwards more fully 
developed in the history before us,—that of 
allotting to each style its respective epochs, or 
to each epoch its peculiar characteristics, —these 
last being exemplified by their leading professors, 
who reflected most lustre upon the art. He 
entered largely into the origin and character of 
the Etruscan school, and examined very fully the 
criticisms, both on ancient and Italian art, ad- 
vanced by Winckelmann and Mengs. 

By these researches, he soon became familiar 
with the ancient Tuscan, the Umbrian, and other 
obsolete dialects, and composed his learned 
* Essay upon the Tuscan Tongue ;’ on the publi- 
cation of which he was appointed the head anti- 
quary, and director of the Florentine Gallery. 
His successful elucidation of the famous Eugubine 
Tables,—his inquiry into the ‘ Conditién and Site 
of Pausula, an ancient City of Piceno,’ with dis- 
sertations of a similar or more enlarged character, 
—were all adapted to exercise and prepare his 
mind for a more difficult and gigantic under- 
taking. During the period of his travels, at 
various intervals, he had assiduously sought mate- 
rials for a general history. Long accustomed to 
method, to criticism, and to perspicuity of ar- 
rangement, these shortly assumed the shape of a 
regular work, and the artists and literati of Italy 
expressed not a little surprise at the appearance 
of the first portions of the ‘ Storia Pittorica,’ 
comprehending Lower Italy, or the Florentine, 
Siennese, Roman, and Neapolitan schools, reduced 
to a compendious and methodical form, adapted 
to facilitate a knowledge of professors, and of 
their styles, for lovers of the art. Such was the 
origin and title of the first part of Lanzi’s labours ; 
and not its least claim to notice consisted in its 
happily embodying, in addition to his own, the 
critical opinions of the most distinguished artists 
of every school and epoch that before lay scat- 
tered throughout a number of crude and undi- 
gested publications. These chiefly consisted of 
memoirs, letters, guides to cities, catalogues of 
collections, and dictionaries of art, without any 
attempt at method or division into schools and 
epochs, and useful only as materials pour servir 
& Vhistoire, like those of D’Argentville and Fres- 
noy in France—of Mengs, Winckelmann, Lessing, 
and Goéthe, in Germany,—or of Richardson, 
Reynolds, Opie, and Fuseli, in our own country. 
As the parent, however, of modern painting, Italy 
possessed these materials far more abundantly ; 
and we may form some idea of the magnitude and 
difliculty of so elaborate a task as that of Lanzi, 
when, out of this chaotic mass and confusion, the 
historian had to elicit light and order,—to give 
them their just proportions, and to impress one 
consistent character of strength, of splendour, and 
of beauty, upon his new world of art. He had to 
present, in one enlarged yet brief and rapid view, 
the entire series of schools ; to adjust the balance 
between rival pretensious; and to form sound 
impartial decisions upon the genuineness, and 
degrees of excellence, in the several productions 
of these schools. “Free from the jealousies and 
prejudices of any particular age or state, he 
avoided the errors into which Vasari, and so many 





other artists, who became historians of a party 
rather than a nation of gifted intellects, were too 
apt to fall, and who reviled every species of excel- 
Icnce but their own. We can hardly be surprised, 
therefore, to learn that the work of Lanzi was 
received with such distinguished approbation and 
applause in his own country—should have rapidly 
gone through four editions, and been reprinted in 
a smaller form—that it should have been twice 
translated into the French language, and become 
as familiar to the professors and amateurs of the 
continent, (in particular, the best writers and artists 
of Germany and Denmark,) as the use of house- 
hold names. Its value is there appreciated from 
a knowledge of the gross partiality of previous 
writers, more especially of artists whose known 
hostility and recriminations set all truth and eri- 
ticism at defiance. We are told that Michael 
Angiolo stigmatised Pietro Perugino and Francia 
as mere drivellers: Guido was condemned by 
Cortona, Caravaggio by Zucchero, Guercino by 
Guido; and, what scems more remarkable, even 
Domenichino did not escape the severe censures 
of the artists at Rome, where he painted his finest 
pictures.* Dividing his work into six volumes, 
he devoted the two first to some of the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments of the Florentine and Ro- 
man schools, such as Da Vinci, Michael Angiolo, 
Raffaello, and their disciples. From the masterly 
and more decided character of their inimitable 
productions, the author proceeds to that of the 
Sienese and Neapolitan schools. About the lat- 
ter period appeared the three great artists who 
carried the power and splendour of colouring, as 
the former had done those of design, to the high- 
est point of perfection. These, with their nume- 
rous disciples, belonging to the most distinguished 
and attractive era of Italian painting are treated of 
in the third and fourth volumes, which contain 
some of the most masterly and original opinions 
upon the progress and decline of theart. Follow- 
ing these luminaries of et oye Italy; appears subse~ 
quent to this golden epoch, the regenerative school 
of Bologna, combining in itself so many of the pe- 
culiar merits and charactemMtics of other schools. 
Those of Ferrara, of Upper and Lower Rothagna, 
with the less known and celebrated schools of 
Genoa and Piedmont, conclude, exclusive of the 
general Index, the fifth and last volume of the 
work. Among these, the five most celebrated 
schools are described in the order in which they 
occur, and the others agreeably to their relative 
merit and importance. A series of excellent 
Indexes at the close, embracing a separate vo- 
lume adds to the value of the whole by render- 
ing the contents much more interesting ané;avail- 
able to every purpose, both of the artist or the 
mere amateur and the tourist. 

Thusthe plan and arrangement pursued through- 
out are admirably adapted to attain the object the 
author-had in view,—namely, to convey sound 
and enlightened views of the art, and a dispas- 
sionate estimate of the merits of conflicting state- 
ments, and the relative value of artists and of 
schools, adapted to the wants and character of 
the present age. We are never deprived of more 
important observations for the sake of gross 
errors, idle prejudices, and extraneous argument, 
so frequently indulged in by former historians at 
the expense of truth. 

With such character and pretensions the work 

* Pietro da Cortona told Falconieri, that, when the 
celebrated picture of S, Girolamo della Carita was ex- 
hibited, ‘ it was so abused by all the eminent painters, 
that he himself joined in its condemnation, in order to 
save his credit.” (Preface. See also Falconieri, Letterc 
Pittoriche, vol. ii. lett. 17.) He then continues: £ Is 
not the church of S. Andrea della Valle, ornamented 
by Domenichino, among the finest specimens of paint- 
ing in fresco ? And yet they talked of sending masons 
with hammers to knock it down, after he had displayed 
it.’ When Domenichino afterwards passed through the 
church, he stopped with his scholars to view it; and, 
shrugging up his shoulders, observed, ‘ After all, I do 
not think the picture so badly executed.’ 
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of Lanzi stands unrivalled, as a general history, in 
the world of ‘art, remarkable for its comprehen- 
sive genius, its sound criticism and extensive 
study and research. Wholly differing from any 
preceding history in point of execution as well as 
design, its style surpasses that of every interme- 
diate writer from . Vasari till the time of Count 
Algarotti; and not unfrequently rises into a strain 
of warm enthusiasm and eloquence. While its 
highest excellence consists in judiciously blend- 
ing the best information scattered through the 
productions of amateurs, artists, and historians, 
its faults are entirely those of the authors nation 
and the government under which he wrote. Oc- 
casionally, perhaps, he dwells somewhat too mi- 
nutely upon masters and disciples of secondary 
merit, and, compresses more than is desirable of 
those who shed the brightest lustre upon the 
several epochs in which they flourished, 

In its general features, however, it may fairly be 
said to vie in critical and learned views of Italian 
art, with the work of Muratori in history, with 
that of Tiraboschi in literature, and of Crescim- 
beni, Gravina and Zeno in Italian poetry; super- 
seding every other of a like kind. 

Having thus generally brought the reader ac- 
quainted with the more important characteristics 
of the work, we shall proceed to give a few brief 
specimens, such as may, we think, prove most in- 
teresting and amusing. Necessarily restricted, 
indeed, as We ate for space, it would be impossible 
here to go intoany regularand exact analysis, or any 
discussion of more important and congenial topics, 
to which the dignity and extent of the history be- 
fore us may justly he said to lay claim. What 
little we can, therefore, we prefer to select rather 
from the more novel and entertaining than the 
grave and laboured portions. Thus, the account 
of the ornamental stueco work, with painting on 
glass, will rank with what is at least curious :— 
and we begin with Gio, da Udine Raphael’s col- 
league in the decoration of the Vatican, including 
the name of Polidoro da Caravaggio, who almost 
rivalled the same great maser in the depth of his 
chiaro-seuto : 

‘ Giovanni da Udine, by a writer of Udine called 
Giovanni di Francesco Ricamatore, (Boni, p. 25,) like- 
wise assisted Sanzio in arabesques and stuccos, and 
painted ornaments in the gallery of the Vatican, in the 
apartments of the Pope, and in many other places. In- 
deed, in, the art of working on stucco, he is ranked 
as the first among the moderns, having, after long ex- 
perience, imitated the style of the baths of Titus, dis- 
covered at that time in Rome, and opened afresh in our 
own days. His foliage and shells, his aviaries and 
birds, painted in the above-mentioned places, and in 
other parts of Rome and Italy, deceive the eye by their 
exquisite imitation; and in the animals more parti- 
cularly, and the indigenous and foreign birds, he seems 
to have reachad the highest point of excellence. He 
was also remarkable for counterfeiting with his pencil 
every species of furniture ; and a story is told, that, 
having left some imitations of carpets one day in the 
gallery of Raffaello, a groom in the service of the Pope 
coming in haste in search of a carpet to place ina 
room, ran to snatch up one of those of Giovanni, de- 
ceived by the similitude. After the sacking of Rome, 
he visited other parts of Italy, leaving wherever he 
went works in the most perfect and brilliant style of 
ornament, This willoceasion us to notice him in other 
schools, At an advanced age, he returned to Rome, 
where he was provided with a pension from the Pope, 
till the time of his death. 

‘ Polidoro da Caraggio, from a manual labourer in 
the works of the Vatican, became an artist of the 
first celebrity, and distinguished himself in the imita- 
tion of antique bassirelievos, painting both sacred and 
profane subjects in a most beautiful chiaroscuro. No- 
thing of this kind was ever seen more perfect, whether 
we consider the composition, the mechanism, or the 
design; and Raffaello and he, of all artists, are con- 
sidered in this respect to have approached nearest to 
the style of the ancients. Rome was filled with the 
richest freizes, facades, and ornaments over doors, 
painted by him and Maturino of Florence, an excellent 
designer, and bis partner ; but these, to the great loss 
of art, have nearly all perished. The fable of Niobe, 
in the Maschera d’Oro, which was one of their most 
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celebrated works, has suffered less than any other from 
the ravages of time and the hand of barbarism. This 
loss has been in some measure mitigated by the prints 
of Cherubino Alberti, and Santo Bartoli, who engraved 
many of these works before they perished. Polidoro 
lost his comrade by death in Rome, as was supposed, 
by the plague, and he himself repaired to Naples, and 
from fen to Sicily, where he fell a victim to the 
cupidity of his own servant, who assassinated him, 
With him invention, grace, and freedom of hand, seem 
to have died. This notice of him as an artist may suf- 
fice for the present, as we shall again recur to him in 
the fourth book, as one of the masters of the Neapoli- 
tan school.’ 

Another eccentric and distinguished artist, be- 
longing to the Roman school, is Michael Angiolo 
Amerighi, also surnamed Da Carravaggio, a man 
of dark and fiery passions : 

‘ Michelangiolo Amerighi, or Morigi da Caravaggio, 
is memorable in this epoch, for having recalled the art 
from mannerism to truth, as well in his forms, which 
he always drew from nature, as in his colours, banish- 
ing the cinnabar and azures, and composing his colours 
of few but true tints, after the manner of Giorgione. 
Annibale Caracci extolling him, declares that he did 
not paint, but grind flesh, and both Guercino and Guido 
highly admired him, and profited from his example. 
He was instructed in the art at Milan, from whence he 
went to Venice to study Giorgione ; and he adopted at 
the commencement of his career that snbdued style of 
shadow, which he had learnt from that great artist, 
and in which some of the most highly prized works of 
Carravaggio are executed. He was, however, after- 
wards led away by his sombre genius, and represented 
objects with very little light, overcharging his pictures 
with shade. His figures inhabit dungeons, illuminated 
from above by only a single and melancholy ray. His 
backgrounds are always dark, and the actors are all 
placed in the same line, so that there is little perspec- 
tive in his pictures; yet they enchant us, from the 
powerful effect which results from the strong contrast 
of light and shade. We must not look in him for 
correct design, or elegant proportion, as he ridiculed 
all artists who attempted a noble expression of coun- 
tenance, or graceful foldings of drapery, or who imi- 
tated the forms of the antique, as exhibited in sculpture, 
his sense of the beautiful being all derived from visible 
nature. There is to be seen by him in the Spada 

alace a S. Anne. with the Virgin at her side, occupied 
in female work. Their features are remarkable only 
for their vulgarity, and they are both attired in the 
common dress of Rome, and are doubtless portraits, 
taken from the first elderly and young women that 
offered themselves to his observation. This was his 
usual manner; and he appeared most highly pleased 
when he could load his pictures with rusty armour, 
broken vessels, shreds of old garments, and attenuated 
and wasted bodies. On this account some of his works 
were removed from the altars, and one in particular at 
the Scala, which represented the death of the Virgin, 
in which was figured a corpse, hideously swelled. 

* Few of his pictures are to be seen in Rome, and 
amongst them is the Madonna of Loreto, in the church 
of S. Agostino ; but the best is the Deposition from the 
Cross, in the church of the Vallicella, which forms a 
singular contrast to the gracefulness of Barocci, and 
the seductive style of Guido, exhibited on the adjoining 
altars. He generally painted for collections. On his 
arrival in Rome he painted flowers and fruit; after- 
wards long pictures of half figures, a custom much 
practised after his time. In these he represented sub- 
jects sacred and profane, and particularly the manners 
of the lower classes, drinking parties, conjurors, and 
feasts. His most admired works are his Supper at 
Emmaus, in the Casa Borghese; S. Bastiano in Cam- 
pidoglio; Agar, with Ishmael Dying, in the Panfili 
collection ; and the picture of a Fruit Girl, which ex- 
hibits great resemblance of nature, both in the figures 
and accompaniments. He was still.more suecessful in 
representing quarrels and nightly broils, to which he 
was himself no stranger, and by which too he rendered 
his own life scandalous. He fled from Rome for homi- 
cide, and resided for some time in Naples ; from thence 
he passed to Malta, where, after having been honoured 
with the Cross by the Grand Master, for his talent dis- 
played in his picture of the Decollation of S. John, in 
the oratory of the church of the Conventuals, he quar- 
relled with a cavalier, and was thrown into prison. 
Escaping from thence with difficulty, he resided for 
some time in Sicily, and wished to return to Rome ; 
but had not proceeded further on his journey than 
Porto Ercole, when he died of a malignant fever, in the 
year 1609. He left numerous works in these different 





“countries, as we learn from Gio. Pietro Belloriy wage! , 
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wrote his life at considerable length. ‘Of his ehieg 7” 
scholars we shall treat in the fellowing book. At pres alas 
sent we will enumerate his followers in Rome-and jits nals 
territories.’—Vol. ii., pp. 199-202. ca 
. In the second epoch of volume the third;.em 
bracing the great masters of the Venetian school, | 
such as Titian, Giorgione, Tintoret, Jacopo Bas- 
sano, and Paul Veronese, the author gives ananis ). 
mated description of their peculiar excellencies, »),, 
in particular their unrivalled powers of colouring, \si:, 
It contains also, instructions as to the best meu»! 
thods for its attainment that may still be consieco, 
dered applicable to artists and students of the pret: 4; | 
sent day, one of our reasons for here extraetss:ofhpateurs, 
ing it :— ‘ilyllitudies wit 
* Behold us at length arrived at the golden periodofsufRoman an 
the Venetian School, which, like the others of Italy,»'s;qlpitatey 02 
produced its most distinguished ornaments about. th ont colou 
year 1500; artists who at ence eclipsed the fame, of { syinm 





























their predecessors, and the hopes of attaining to eqnal,, JB... of the 
excellence on the part of the successors. In reaching... ‘ox! 
this degree of eminence, it is true they pursued differ. “7 f10. fro 
ent paths, though they all aimed at acquiring the ons tha 


same perfection of colouring; the most natural,” 


the most lively, and the most applauded of any’’’ artists 


single school of the age; a distinction they likewise mselves 
conferred upon their posterity, forming the distinguisht prede 
ing characteristic of the Venetian painters. The merit 33 them. 
of this has been attributed to the climate by some, who ortraits 70: 
assert, that in Venice, and the adjacent places, nature , bung asp 
herself has bestowed a warmer and deeper colour upon comptish 
objects than elsewhere; a frivolous supposition, and oe te tha 
undeserving of much attention, inasmuch as the. * dwt 
artists of Holland and Flanders, in climates so ex-” “qe & Enel 
tremely opposite, have obtained the same meed of me tng 
praise. Neither is it to be attributed to the quality’of ! “9! imytati 
the colours ; both Georgione and Titian having been! ‘qd these 


known to make use of few, and these, so far from bee'!\s 
ing selected or procured elsewhere, exposed to sale in )uy 





nd more 


all the public shops in Venice. If it should again be n memoi 
objected, that in those days the colours were sold purer. .fanzi prese 
and less adulterated, I admit there may be some de- ndiumm—t 


gree of truth in this, inasmuch as Passeri, in his life of... ; its, bi 


Orbetto, complained at that time of the early decay of inti 

many pictures, ‘owing to the quality of the colours ‘pagung, 

fraudulently sold by the retailers.’ But I would merely rick i 
i] y ‘ 


inquire, if it were possible, that materials thus pure and 
uncontaminated should so often fall into the hands of 0 the a) 
the Venctians and their imitators, yet be so seldom met q@musing the 





with in the rest of the schools. ‘The cause of their su- ish tor se 
periority is to be sought, therefore, in their mechanism ji @pon amato 
and art of colouring ; in regard to which the best, Ver i: Miintoret’ ar 
netian painters conformed, in some points, to the most ners: 
celebrated artists of Italy. In other points, however, Pere 
they differed from them. It was,.a common practice 

at that period, to prepare with a chalk-surface the 

altar-pieces and picture which were intended to. be ex- «Bue aid 5S 
ecuted ; and that white ground, favourable to every-:\' §j Marisvhat 
variety of tint the painter could lay upon it, equally fa: Pp.300,” J 
voured the production of a certain polish, floridity, and ind Marsh 
surprising transparency; a custom which, being AmoNe t 
aside out of indolence and avarice, I am happy to per- By. 45 as 
ceive seems about to be renewed. But in addition to ff od 
this, the Venetians were in possession of an art that By: 9 
may be considered peculiar to themselves. For it may of.the g 






be observed, that the chief part of them during these (P™posed, f 
three centuries, produced the effect of their paintings, * 
not so much by a strong layer of colours, as by sepa- 
rate strokes of the pencil; and each colour being thus 
adapted to its place, without much repeating or refia- , 


ing it, they still continued augmenting the work, by, 


which the tints were preserved clear and virgin; a re-, , lone! 

sult which requires no less promptness of- hand than of hich he i, 
intellect, besides education, and a taste cultivated from ountab] ; 
the earliest period. Hence the artist Vecchia was ac- dense a 


customed to say, that by dint of copying pictures exe- 


cuted with diligence, a painter will acquire the same "ft Swalk, 
quality ; but to succeed in copies from a Titian ora Mt,’ and ¢ 
Paolo, and to imitate their stroke, is a task surmounted or is to b 


only by the Venetians, whether natives or educated ia 
their school.’—(Vol. iii. p, 274.) 7. 

As we feel, however, that it is quite. impossible: 
to do any thing like justice to the work before us," 
by scattered extracts, such as. the foregoing, we 
must rest satisfied with having, pointed out, to the 





notice of English students, aud amateurs, its. real lay a 
character and pretensions ;: and: im: what it dif- 

fers from previous publications upon the same _ mgz 
subject. When we observe, indeed,’ thie’ encreas- hy ha 


ing encouragement and cultivation bestowed upom ° 








aA injowr own, country, itis high time 
me fina tt teed professors and amateurs of all 
Le cigAManks am eminence should apply their taste and 
8 ins Ajent with redoubled ardour and diligence, to ad- 
& $9qelMiqnce another step towards that degree of perfec- 
» 9 Bigo, to which’ it ‘is evident British painting 
by li! continues. to aspire. This can only be 
ss cfected by @ yet more extended and enlight- 
id ited know! more assiduous and enthu- 
S, vitadsstic study ‘of Italy’s brightest models—those 
gst irits. of the Florentine, the Roman, the 
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4 viologuese, aad Venetian schools, whose reign 
ieccmebommenced with Lionardo da Vinci, and closed 
ed! iiMbith thatof the three Caracci. Both artists and 
tisloghpateurs, however, ought to commence their 
‘iydidies with the chaste and correct design of the 
ofsunfoman and the Florentine, before they venture to 
,lotigpitate, or to judge of the splendid and magnifi- 
fe odtent colour of the Venetian, or the finished grace 
Of; \diiod symmetry of the Bolognese, with those won- 
ab, odes of the art left by the hand of the divine Co- 
DE yy 

















we 
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eggi0.” They should more closely observe, and 
low from the outset, those gradual improve- 
nts and Vicissitudes in the arts, as the succes- 
artists of Italy themselves did, first making 
mselves masters of the progress of their imme- 

predecessors, before they attempted to sur- 
3 them. »It is not, then, by studying the best 
rtraits~of a Reynolds, or a Rcondear that the 
wung aspirant can ever hope to become either an 
complished artist or connoisseur ; but by recur- 
ng to those principles, and to that knowledge of 
¢ growth and process of the art, derived by 
oe inglish masters from minute observation, 
ylimitation of Italian models, This knowledge, 
od these principles, so necessary to a sound 
tical education of modern artists, will be 


ri 





in )xofpund more fully elucidated in the series of Ita- 
bei; «fan memoirs and histories—of which the work of 
rer zi presents only an able and judicious com- 
de>: \qendium—than in all the modern lectures, dic- 
a marits, and biographical notices of painters and 
He painting, which, at the most, ought only to in- 
ely” pte our artists and amateurs with a noble emu- 
nd Mption, and determined spirit to penetrate deeper 
of 0 the arcana, of their profession, instead of 
net @gmusing themselves upon the surface. We could 
sus i (sh tevsee them begin by attending lectures 
6m oqpon aatomy, and modelling their designs, like 
e ntoret’ and his pupils, by the light of wax 
0s! Ne J 

‘er, *, 

a RUDDIMAN'S TALES. 

CX Gfales ahd Sketches, By Jacob Ruddiman, A.M., of 
ry-c\! If Marchal College, Aberdeen. 1 Vol. price 10s. 6d. 
fa Pp.300.° John Anderson, Jun., Edinburgh. Simpkin 
and |. md Marshall. London, 1828. 

laid... BAwoNc the numerous volumes consisting of 
fo | Bets atid Sketches selected from port-folios, or 
hat |” (P™posed of the sweepings of a study, or raised 
nay of.the grave of superannuated periodicals, or 
ese’ P™posed. for the especial purpose of making a 
gsy / Pk among those of whatever, or however, com- 
pa-)s@esed, this little work of Dominie Jacob Ruddi- 
hus , McA, deserves a tolerably respectable sta- 
fin- sgn. This learned author, it appears from his 
by: olin account, has been for fifty years the resident 
ye ‘B' lonely Scotch parish, over the school of 
‘on “the has long presided, having, by some un- 
ate ountable. negligence, failed in raising himself 
ni possession of_a Kirk. He has, not, how- 
ame et, Swalked through the world with his eyes 
a Mt, and the volume now offered to the public 
ated» @ Oris to be received, as a collection made from 
1 i memorandum of his past experience ; how- 
_ 1 ge this may be, it is certainly a very pleasant 
ible: qe, a8 our readers will be able to see from the 
us," OWE’ specinen : 

p xs i * The Swicitle. 

en ,__. ‘By many a death-bed I have been, 

re ” Anil many a mortal’s ‘parting seen, 

dif- at) Bat never aught like this.’ 

ame BL { Scort. 
eas! There is, in a remote and solitary part of the parish, 
por ‘f* bellow between two dark pine woods, and just 
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| under a shelving rock, which overlooks a deep and dark 


pool, into, which the river’ pours itself with'a hollow 
murmuring, a small hat situated, which was the abode 
of a misguided solitary. He was an unmarried man, 
of rather more than middle age; and whether he was 
originally a native of the parish or not, [do not know : 
at all events, he seemed to haye survived all his con- 
nexions ; for I knew of none he fiad in all the country 
round, except an old female relative, who lived with 
him, and who was generally Considered to have a weak- 
ness of intellect, or at Teast was at times subject to 
fits of derangement. He was a thin, spare-made fi- 
gure ; his countenance sharp and bony; and his eyes 
sunk hollow in his head, with something of a mournful 
or thoughtful expression. He had some skillin the 
diseases of cattle, and went about the country exer- 
cising himself in that calling ; be was generally well 
liked among his neighhours—was of a quiet, mild-na 

tured disposition ; and though often grave and thought- 
ful, would sometimes break out into fits of merriment, 
and joke and jest with those whom he was in the way 
of visiting. But whether it was that his conscience 
was smitten with some deep and secret crime; or 
whether he was embarrassed in his wordly matters, 
(and yet it could not be discovered that any unusual 
poverty had pressed hard upon him) ; or whether the 
Evil One had singled him out for his victim, and 
wrought upon his mind in his deep and sequestered so- 
litude, surrounded by the rugged and gloomy scenery 
of nature, and having the hoarse and monotonous roar 
of the torrent continually’ booming in bis ear,—cannot 
be fathomed by the intelligence of man’s wisdom. 

* But one gloomy day, when the dripping clouds 
hung heavily over the face of heaven, on his female 
attendant returning from the river, where she had been 
to fetch a pitcher of water, she found him suspended 
by the neck from the top of the innerdoor. She rushed 
away screaming and horror-struck, and gave the alarm 
to the nearest of the neighbourhood, from whence, in a 
very short space, the tidings spread through the whole 
parish ; so that by the time that | had arrived at the 
fatal spot, the whole of the country, young and old, 
were assembled, in one agitated crowd, gazing aghast 
in the tremor of fear, and the convulsions of horror ; 
some in mute terror, and others pouring forth exclama- 
tions of unavailing clamour. 

‘ The act of self-destruction is so abhorrent to the 
mind of man, and the feelings associated with the con- 
templation of it so awful and repulsive, even to the 
mind of intelligence; that it is no wonder such a scene 
should deeply impress an ignorant and credulous mul- 
titude. They looked upon the corpse before them as 
an accursed thing,—a broken and cast-off vessel of the 
fiend of darkness,—an unhallowed object, which it was 
infamy to touch, and almost contamination to look 
upon, And had not the sexton, whose feelings were 
not so squeamish, nor his hands so nice, boldly stepped 
forward and cut the body down, no one present would 
have dared to lay a finger on it. But even this was 
not done until all signs of life were long extinct. 

* Then was heard, among the crowd, many wailings 
for the poor, lost, and deluded Suicide, amid many 
strictures and conjectures about his past life, and the 
probable cause and motive for such adeed. ‘Then, too, 
did many call to mind the warnings which they had had 
of this sad catastrophe. ‘A dismal and unnatural roar 
was heard to come, all night previous, from the black 
and boiling pool of Slaginnan.: 

‘ Many, on opening their doors, had seen, through 
the dark night, a bright and steady light gleaming 
stationary in the direction where the cot of the Solitary 
stood; and Gardener Logie related, that when lying 
broad awake in bed, two or three nights before, the fi- 
gure of the deceased. leaned over the foot of the bed, 
and gazed on him pitifully,:with a look of melancholy 
sorrow. Many also recalled expressions which he had 
made use of at the last interviews tliey had with him ; 
by which it appeared, that he had now and then signi- 
fied an impatience and distaste of life,—a gloomy fore- 
boding of his fate in another’ world, and unsettled 
notions, and vague surmises about his sacred belief. 

‘ During all that day, no work or employment was 
prosecuted throughout the parish; all was unsettled 
agitation, and hurryfng to and fro. One theme was 
on every lip, and one dread event filled and occupied 
every bosom. ; 

“In the afternoon, the weather brightened up from 
that obscurity which had prevailed in the morging ; 
and it was a touching contrast to see the bright sun, 
the green smiling fields, glittering with innumerable 
drops of moisture, and to hear the little birds singing 





joyfully from the ‘neighbouring brushwood, and then 
turn to the awe-struck and pallia faces of. the. mingled 





crowd assembled round the hut;-t6- witness the inh 
tion of the despised and loathed body. _, 

« A deep pit being dug, in a lonely green spot.in the 
adjoining wood, the corpse, unshrouded and uncoffined, 
was rudely drawa to the spot, and covered for ever, by 
the friendly mould, from the gaze of the multitude. 
Two rude grey stones mark the boundary of the grave, 
which is fart er distinguishable by the rank hemlock, 
and other weeds, of a more luxuriant green than the 
verdure adjacent ; but seldom does any footstep visit 
the loathed and avoided spot, or any inquiring eye seek 
out its still solitude. If the travelling peasant is. be- 
nighted, he wanders far round to avoid it; and if the 
school-boys, in their rambles, should heedless approach 
the spot, they, suddenly recollecting themselves, fly 
back with palpitating hearts, and look around lest aught 
should be pursuing. 

* But how fared it with the other inmate of the dwell- 
ing? From that day all indications of collected reason 
fled from her weak brain. She witnessed, with a dis- 
tracted stare, all the ceremony and bustle of interment ; 
no entreaty would make her ever after enter the cot- 
tage ; and she wanders about the country, a half-naked, 
haggard, and wretched Junatic. I have seen her some- 
tines, as I passed near, sitting beside the grave of her 
former companion, muttering and singing to herself ; 
and the strange noises, which many assert they hear at 
night coming from aroand that place, I have little 
doubt, proceed from her ; and that she often spends the 
long nights there, is extremely probable. 

‘ The cottage still remains untouched, a lovely and 
desolated ruin ; the black and sooty rafters.may be seen 
through the dilapidated roof; and through the broken 
windows may be discovered the old furniture scattered 
about, detested even by the unceremonious touch of 
thieves, and strolling vagabonds.’—Pp. 205-210. 

There are some other, well written sketches, 
and equal with the major part of similar ones al- 
ready before the public. There is, however, one 
great fault running through the book, which the 
author should have used his good sense, to avoid, 
namely, the incessant attempt at being witty on 
the old simple religious character of his couatry- 
men, 








DR. HADEN ON DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 


Practical Observations on the Management and Diseases 
of Children. By the late Chagles Thomas, Haden, Esq., 
M.D.; with Additional Observations, and a Bio- 
gruphical Notice of the Author, By Thomas Alcock, 

_ Surgeon. Burgess and Hill. Pp, 188. London, 
1828. 

Tue Essays contained in the present volume 
were nearly ready for the press at the time of the 
author’s decease, in January, 1824. Some of them 
had been published in the ‘ Quarterly Journal of 
Foreign Medicine and Surgery,’ the Editors of 
which, in their Number for July, 1823, in allusion 
to those they had inserted, made the following ob- 
servation : 

*We would advise Mr. Haden to print them sepa- 
rately ; he cauld not confer a greater favour on intelli- 
gent niothers.’ 

From the period of Mr. Haden’s decease they 
lay dormant, until they were rescued from their 
idle situation by Mr. Alcock, who has performed 
the task of Editor with his usual ability ; but we 
are sorry we cannot speak in equal terms of the 
mechanical department of the work. It is badly 
printed, and on worse paper. We recommend this 
fact to Mi. Alcock’s notice, in the event of its un- 
dergoing a second edition, which, if the value is 
duly appreciated, cannot fail of becoming po- 
pular. 

Our limits will not allow us to make many ex- 
tracts, referring the reader to the work itself; but 
the following is of such importance to the infan- 
tile community, that we cannot resist placing it 
before our readers : 

© On the Signs of Health and Disease in Children. 

‘It is an error to Suppose that a great mystery hangs 
over the diseases of childten. ‘We are tatglit that it is 
difficult to recognisé disease in ‘children, because they 
cannot point ont, in Words, the seat of their com- 
plaints ; but the observation is not a sound one.’ Child~ 
ren speak a much more plain language than adults do 
by their words. But this fs not all: there are other 
circumstances peculiar to children, which greatly faci- 
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litate the investigation of their diseases. An infant in- 
stantly and decidedly gives expression to the pain 
which he feels: an adult is so accustomed to bear pain, 
that unless the irritation, which is present in the con- 
stitution, produces well marked symptoms, he disregards 
his feelings ; and the diseases run on, until complicated, 
or even irreparable mischief, is often the result. 

‘ An infant’s diseases, too, are simple, for his con- 
stitution is sound; whilst the complaints of adults are 
generally more or less complex, on account of the 
weak parts, which Celtus says, with the best observers, 
are to be found in every person’s constitution. More- 
over, an infant has no guile; its actions tell right what 
it feels, for it is regardless of consequences : whilst an 
adult is often led to conceal a part of his complaint, 
and be deceitful. 

‘ Ask an attentive mother, whether she finds any dif- 
ficulty in deciding when her child is ill ? ‘‘ Oh no,” she 
will say, ‘‘ his temper, his complexion, his every look 
shows it, even when the cause of his illness is slight,” 
and it is very true. The constitutions of children are 
highly susceptible of impressions, and the younger the 
child, the more readily will his system be affected by 
the irritations which produce disease, 

‘ Let a child’s bowels be disordered for the first time, 
and he will be paler than usual: heat will, perhaps, 
follow ; his tongue will be white, he will be heavy, and 
his temper changed for the worse. These circum- 
stances cannot be overlooked, if ever common attention 
be paid to achild’s actions. 

‘ Let his bowels be habitually deranged, and the in- 
crease of symptoms will keep pace with the increase 
of irritation: the skin will be constantly paler and 
of a dirty hue; the eye will be sunken, and surrounded 
by a dark line; the breath will have an unpleasant 
smell ; the tongue will be white and dry; fever will oc- 
cur at intervals ; the child will become emaciated, and 
his nights will be restless, and his days fretful. 

‘If achild be affected by symptoms like these, it 
will be apparent that some irritating cause is acting on 
his system ; and, by a little closer attention, the part 
on which that cause is producing its effect nay, in ge- 
neral, be decided on with sufficient accuracy. His sto- 
mach will be found to be more projecting than it ought 
to be, his evacuations will be unnatural; and further 
inquiry will generally show, that an improper diet has 
occasioned the illness in the first instance, and is still 
active in aggravating the existing symptoms. 

‘ But it will be necessary now to revert to the first 
periods of infancy, and it will become apparent how 
disorders arise from very slight and simple causes ; 
how this disorder is aggravated, and leads slowly, but 
certainly, to the most dangerous diseases of children ; 
how easily its very first and slightest symptoms may be 
detected, and itis hoped, how readily it may, in the 
majority of cases, be cured, and the consequent train 
of evils be averted. Little, indeed, can be learned from 
the appearance of a child during the first few weeks of 
its existence. Its complexion is not settled, neither is 
the round form of its limbs established : but, then, in- 
fants of that age are so seldom ill, except under very 
defective management, that this becomes of little im- 
portance. 

* Atter some time, however, the child improves; its 
limbs take on the rounded form, and its whole appear- 
ance announces that it is happy and in health. It 
sleeps soundly, and almost constantly, and with its 
eyes lightly and accurately closed ; it seldom cries ; its 
limbs and body are convex, and become firm ; it is not 
too fat, neither is it lean; its gestures are easy: its 
hands are very seldom raised above the mouth ; it does 
not start, nor smile in its sleep ; its eyes are moderately 
bright ; its skin is not wrinkled ; its respiration is nearly 
imperceptible ; its secretions are natural ; its bowels are 
moyed two or three times in the course of the day ; it 
has a vacant look of content; and, lastly, it is easily 
pleased by the attentions which aré bestowed on it. 
Symptoms like these sufficiently show that a child’s 
sensations are agreeable, and the actions of its system 
going on in a healthy manner. 

* Any deviation from this state is a prelude to disease. 
Moral treatment, however, has some influence on the 
infant, even at this early period of its existence. In. 
fants under some nurses will lie down quictly when 
awake, and go to sleep without further interference, 
whilst, under other nurses, the same infants would pro- 
bably require rocking, or at least would cry, if it were 
attempted to lay them down awake. This crying is 
not from disease, and may be easily distinguished from 
that which is. Infants ery too on being washed; but, 
even here, much may be done to prevent it by proper 
management ; as may be seen very frequently, where 
children are attended by mothers, or by observing 
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nurses. The cry of disease’ is very different from'all 
this; and is, moreover, accompanied by other symp- 
toms of illness, which are, in general, sufficiently une- 
quivocal. 

‘No deviation from the signs of health in ¢hildren 
should be allowed to pass unnoticed. Even an infant 
does nothing without a reason, or, rather, without a 
cause ; if he cry, it is because he is irritated, or because 
he is ill; if he move his limbs, or open his eyes, it is to 
make observations, or to obey some internal impulse, 
which is supplied by the wants of the body: and, there- 
fore, if his actions express pain, or such a degree of 
increased irritation as may be considered to be leading 
on towards disease, the warning should not be unat- 
tended to; for infants, as has been hinted above, inva- 
riably tell the truth.’ 

From the above extract our readers will per- 
ceive that the deceased author has studied the 
diseases of infants minutely; and the judicious 
observations by Mr. Alcock, render the volume 
highly useful in all families, and, as such, ought to 
have a place in every library. The medical student 
will do well to peruse it, as he will find many of 
the ‘Observations’ of great importance in his 
future practice. 





PRESENT STATE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Present State of Christianity, and of the Missionary 
Establishments for its Promulgation in all Parts of the 
World. By Frederic Shoberi. London, Hurst, 
Chance, and Co., 1828. 


Mr, Suonern has performed a very useful 
service for the public, by the preparation of this 
interesting volume. The view which he has 
enabled us to take of the progress and present 
state of Christianity in different parts of the 
world, is calculated to awaken numerous im- 
portant reflections, and to those who take an 
active and zealous part in assisting in its propa- 
gation, the work of Mr. Shoberl will be very 
valuable. The author acknowledges assistance 
derived from a publication of the German writer 
Yschokke, but he has enlarged upon. it so use- 
fully, that he deserves a full share of the praise of 
its original design. The introduction is well 
written, and the following passage is so excellent, 
that we cannot pass it over without giving it a 
place in our columns : 

* With the origin of nations and states arose — 
different notions of heavenly things. But that whic 
Christ imparted to mankind is the most perfect and 
the most sacred, because it harmonizes as completely 
With the economy of Nature as with the eternal laws 
of the spiritual world ; it is, therefore, adapted to all 
countries and to all ages; it cannot be improved by 
any human wisdom or ingenuity, legislation or form 
of government; but, on the other hand, it refines, 
ennobles, and communicates its divine spirit to the 
ideas of philosophers, lawgivers, moralists, and politi- 
cians. It is the root and stock of all religions—the 
highest and the holiest, upon which all of them are 
founded. Hence it fills the mind with pure images of 
the All-perfect Being, and with longing after him. 
Hence it stimulates to the cultivation of the sciences ; 
and these again, by a grateful reaction, divest the doc- 
trine of its divine author of human deformities, and of 
the inventions of ignorance, fanaticism, and priestly 
loe of rule.—P p. 2-3. 





The Deluge. Engraved by J. P. Quilicy, after a Paint- 
ing by J. M. Mv Turner, Royal Academy. Moore, 


Bays, and Graves. London, 1828. 

The subject of this Print is awfully grand and im- 
pressive, and in the hands of such a master as Turner, 
it could not have been inappropriately treated. The 
time represented is night, with the moon just setting, 
and about to leave the world in utter darkness : the 
human figures are magnificent in their misery, and the 
brute creation equally under the influence of terror and 
dismay ; while the destructive power of the elements is 

urtrayed with extraordinary force. The engraving 
is in mezzotinto, and for any other time and subject, 
might be considered too dark ; but here this blackness 
adds only to the general horror. 


The Galden Goblet, designed, engraved, and published by 
J, W. Cook, London, 1828. 
Tnis ingenious artist has attempted to embody Lord 
Byron’s idea of Wine, in a Goblet of appropriate ele- 
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gancé, ‘and we think he has completely Bs 
is done by the representation of a‘rich Goblet, of ex.. 
quisite drawing, and profuse, yet chastely arranged 
ornament, . It is, moreover, engraved and printed in 
gold, on a thick substance, with a surface as white and 
smooth as. the finest porcelain, It is altogethen ex. 
tremely beautiful, and worthy the portfolio of any 
drawing-room in the kingdom. 








NOTICES OF FOREIGN -BOOKS. 
Paris, 1828, 


Le Bazar de Smyrne, 
A New edition of Le Bun’s ‘ Voyage de Grece* i 

about to appear. The ‘ Bazar de Smyrne”’ forms an’ 
extremely interesting episode of this poem. ‘The fol: 
lowing lines will be read, we are sure, with great plea- 
sure by all our fair readers. A mother is presentat the 
sale of her daughter, and laments that he is beautiful; 

* Sans cette beauté trop fatalc, { 

L’Ottoman eut tranche ses jours ; 

Sa vie auroit fini son cours 

Pure et sur la rive fatale, 

Ainsi que ces limpides eaux, 

D’un lieu devenu solitaire, 

Qui disparaissent sous la terre 

Avant que leur beauté s’altire, 

Et serve de breuvage aux immondes troupeanx.’ 

She then addresses the slave-merchant ; 

* Une Greique & genoux implore l’esclavage : 

“ Pardonnez, je suis mére.” Elle touche sa main : 

“ Osoyez bon, element, gén¢éreux, juste, humain ; 

Achetez-moi! c’est ma fille cherie, ‘ 

C’est ma derniére enfant, celle que j’ai nourrie, 

Qui si souvent a dormi dans mes bras, 

Bon Musulman, une mére vous prie ; 

De son enfant ne la séparez pas.” 

Elle le suit, le presse, et s’attaclic a ses pas. . 

“ J’ai quelque force encage ; suis-je deja si vicille? 

Je sais guider l’aiguille et tourner le fuseau, 

Je puis tisser la soie et cultiver l’abeille ; 

Ma main de vos enfans soignera le berceau : 

O, vous serezcontent ; soumise, ma misére 

Ne trouvera nul service trop bas : 

Bon Musulmau, vous avez une mére: 

De mon enfant ne me séparez pas !”’ 


Memoires de Madame de Campestre. Paris, 1828. 

Tuis is a curious production, and written by a lady 
who is at present in the prison of La Force, where she 
has been for some months. The offence of which she 
was accused is in having, by intrigues and artifices, 
contrived to ease some people of their superfluous 
cash. These memoirs are interesting ; and the nu- 
merous circumstances related in them bear an’ ip! 
pearance of truth ; certain it is, that the fair prisoner 
has been on terms of intimacy, for many years, with 
most of the celebrated French characters, whe regu- 
larly attended her splendid soirées, and through. the 
power or influence of these persons she was enabled to 
enter into negotiations of the most delicate nature. Ifa 
humble plebeian aspiring to rank, wished to bec 
a Peer of France, and be decorated with the order of the 
Legion of Hovour or the Cross of St. Louis, for-somt” 
50 or 100,000 francs, Madame de Campestre contrivit! 
to manage the matter. If persons having claims upoi' 
the French Government, found that years passed away! 
without receiving satisfaction, the lady we speak/of, for 
a douceur of 10,000 francs, but frequently a larger swe, 
prevailed upon the minister to come to a prompt ‘and 
favourable arrangement, It is said that Count. de 

, being upon some occasion applied to for some . 

favour, answered her ia the celebrated words attni- 
buted to Mr. Sartine, the Police Minister under Louis 
XVI., ‘ If the thing you wish for can be done, it'is 
done ; if it cannot, it shall be done.’ 

Upon her trial, the Procureur du koi said to het, 
‘ What a pity it is that you were not born of a different! 
sex ; you might, in such times as these, have become 
Minister of State !’ vate a 

We cannot assert that all she relates are facts; but; 
according to the Italian adage, we may say of,hety 
work, ‘ Si non e vero e ben trovato.’ vam 





AMANDANTE, 

A new female singer of this name has just appeared 
at the La Scala Theatre, at Milan, who is said to.exceed 
Catalani, Pasta, Pesarone, and Sontag, in;pewer and 
sweetness of voice, as in skill and science. At her 
first appearance, above seyen thousand persons were 
present, and the loudest and most unanimous apptauses 
attested the delight and, approval of. the, angience. 
Should she haply direct her steps to England, with 
some interesting ‘ Memoirs’ to, precede her, she would 
be certain, s ay, easily, of acquiring both wealth 


and fame on our 
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ANAPPEAL APOLOGETIC , FROM PHILIP DRUNK. 


0») DO- PHILIP SOBER. 


jut is: eommon..to: hear-every thing which Mr. 
idge has written condemned with bitterness 
and botdness. * His ‘poems are ealted extravagant ; 
aid’his prose Works (poems too, and of the noblest 
preed,) are pronounced to be mystical, obscure, 
metaphysical, theoretical, unintelligible, and so 
forth,—just ‘as the same phrases have over and 
over been applied, with as much Sagacity, to 
Plato, St. Paul, Cudworth, and Kant, But ‘ Chris- 
tabel’ is the only one of his writings which is 


ever treated with unmingled contempt; and I | 


wish to. examine with what justice this feeling as 
been excited. . In the first place, it should be re- 
membered, that, atthe time when it was written, 
(the end of the last century;) no attempt had been 
made in England by a man of genius for a hun- 
dred and fifty years, to embody in poetry those 
resources which feudal manners and. popular su- 
perstitions su ply to the imagination. To those 
who care not for the mythology of demoniac ter- 
rors and wizard enchantment, Mr. Coleridge 
did not write. He did not write to Bayle’s and 
Holbach’s, neither did he write to Glanvil’s or 
James’s. But to those who, not believing the 
creed of the people, not holding that which was, 
ina great degree, the substantial religion of Eu- 
rope for # thousand years, yet see in these super- 
stitions, the forms underwhich devotion presented 
itself tothe minds of our forefathers, the grotesque 
mask assumed for, a, period, like the veil on the 
face of .Moses, as a covering for the glory of God. 
Persons who think this obsolete faith to be merely 
ridiculous, will, of course, think soof ‘ Christabel.’ 
He who percéives in them a beauty of their own, 
and discovers all the good to which, in those ages 
they were necessary accompaniments, will not 
object to have them represented together, with all 
the attributes and associations which rightly be- 
long to then, and in which genius, while it raises 
thém froma their dim cemetery, delights again to 
array them. 

That much of the machinery of the poem is, in 
the eyes of a natural philosopher, or a woman of 
fashion, trivial or, laughable, bears not upon the 
question... The fullest persuasion of the impossi- 
bility.of, every occurrence in the tale is not in the 
least :'ineompatible with that kind of faith which 
is amply sufficient for the demands of the poet. 
Itudmiits‘of Inuch question whether the mind be 
in the mvtre Healthy and natural state, when it is 
disposed to treat with scorn and ridicule whatever 
lies beyond the limit of its own convictiens, or 
when,.it studies with affection and interest every 
shape and mode ef human belief, and attempts to 
trage out and sympathise with that germ of good 
anh truth which lies somewhere amid the roots of 
every article of popular credence. But the latter 
is, ab allevents, the only condition of feeling on 
whith poétry pretends to act ; and he who brings 
4 tind ‘bristling with demonstration or experi- 
ment to teceive the impart of a creative imagina- 
lion, acts as iniquitously as Laertes fighting witha 
‘word against, the foil of Hamlet. 

e very first lines. of ‘ Christabel’ are frequentl 
stlected: as objects of ridicule. Be it senenibondl 
thas they are the opening of-a tale of witchery ; 
andthat unless they are read in that good faith, 
and singleness of heart, with which a child would 

to such’a story, they are not heard with the 
— fyueeee to which alone the author addressed 
self. 


‘ Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 
And the owls have awaken’d the crowing cock ; 
“Ta — whit! Tu who! 
.* ‘And hark, again! the crowing cock, 
\ How drowsily it crew. 
*' Sir Leoline, the Baroti rich, 
‘Hath’a*toothiless mastif bitch ; 
"Froth her kennel, beneath the rock, 
a She makes ‘ahsWer to the clock, 
| * Rour for the qhartérs, ‘and’ twélve for the hour; 
Ever anid ‘aye,’ moonshine ot shower, © 
 Sixtéen howls, riot over loud ; 
Some say, she sees my lady’s shroud.’ 
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Now,.] confess, Ido not. see what there is more 
absurd in this than inthe croaking raven of Virgil; 
or, though it be talked ef as the drivelling folly of 
Bottom, why it is a whit less dignified than the 
song of Puck, 

* Whilst the scritch-owl, scritching lond, 

Puts the wretch that lies in woe, 

It remembrance of a Shroud ;’ 

Or, again, 

‘Than the lay of ‘‘ Winter,’ 

When nightly sings the staring owl 
Tu—whu ; : 

Tu—whit ; Tu whu.’ 

I avow that these verses seam to me admirably 
calculated for bringing before the reader the 
‘witching hour of night,’ with all that thrilling 
and ghost-ridden feeling which is the proper re- 
cipient of the mysterious story. And as to the 
boarding-school-miss delicacy about the gender of 
the mastiff, we hear no objection to Cowper's 
phrase of 

* Kilwick’s echoing wood, 

Where oft the bitch-fox hides her hapless brood.’ 
And judging from the analogy of human, beings, 
and from long and general. tradition, an ancient 
female of the dog species is as likely to be distin- 
guished above the male by supernatural endow- 
ments, and intimacy with the foul fiend, as is con- 
fessedly the case among hwunan beings. In the 
succeeding lines there is nothing to observe upon, 
(except their exquisite and pictorial beauty,) un- 
less, with a certain notorious critic, I were to re- 
remark the phrase in the third of these lines : 

* She had dreams all yesternight 
Of her own betrothed knight ; 

Dreams that made her moan, and leap, 
As on her bed she lay in sleep.’ 

The critic who has objected to the employment 
of the word ‘ leap,’ as an expression for the rest- 
lessness occasioned by a painful dream, might 
perhaps be puzzled to reply if heavere asked why 
it is inappropriate. The next lines ‘to these are 
beautiful specimens of a kind of excellence which 
runs through the whole poem—the presentation, 
namely, of the clearest and brightest pictures’ by 
the smallest number of words: 

“She stole along, she nothing spoke, 
The breezes they were stiil/also ; 
And nought was green upon the oak, 

But moss and rarest misletoe : 
She kneels: beneath the huge:oak tree, 
And in silence: prayeth she.’ 

A hundred stanzas of details would not make 
plainer the terror and devotion of the lovely lady, 
and the silent dimness of the’’ancient oak.’ All 
that follows this, for two pages, is in astyle of the 
most concise, and, brilliant pestegtion ? and no 
poet whatsoever of our day; bas given us, in four 
times the space, the.same. qnaptity, and variety of 
living imagery as’ is treasured: im these thirty or 
forty limes. ‘The description of the fiendish dum- 
sel, (if such'she were,) isgiven imthree/words, with 
a grace and distinctness which no one but Spenser 
could have equalled, and which would have cost 
him many more words to convey. Her narrative 
is a masterly counterfeiting, on her part, of the 
effect which terror produces in leading the sufferer 
to dwell on unimportant, as much as on important 
particulars, and also exhibits the attempt which 
she makes, after the manner of all skilful liars, to 
add evidence’ to her story by minute details, to- 
gether with the superfluity of epithet and adjura- 
tion, and shows her consciousness of falsehood by 
the over-anxiety to secure credence. I am per- 
fectly convinced that no play of our day, by any 
other writer, (nor is this saying much,) contains 
a passage so, dramatic as the tale told by Geraldine. 
The circumstances which follow are all of them 
imagined with, the highest beauty and fitness. 
Christabel had a-terrible dream about evils befal- 
ing her lover. She went) out into. the forest to 
pray beneath an ancient oak ; and found there a 
lady in distress, who teld her-a story of unpro- 
voked outrage and suffering.’ ‘Then mark how 


} the narrative; throughout the variety of its pic- 


tures; so’fall of mittuteand clevan ttracery, is filled 





— 
with indications of something’ unearthly and dan- 
gerous in'the character of the ‘stranger: In the 
first place, by the belief'of our ancestors, and that 
the eae of no unwise faith, the evil powers 
could harm no one who had not consented in some 
way to their design, and submitted to their influ- 
ence. Therefore, after the tale of Geraldine, 
come these lines : 

‘ Stretch forth thy hand (thus ended she), 
And help a wretched maid to flee.” 

Then Christabel stretched forth her hand, 
And comforted fair Geraldine.’ 

Then, again, in entering the castle through the 
wicket in the gate, 

‘* The gate that was ironed within and without, 
Where an army im battle array had marclicd-out, 
The lady sank, belike through pain, 
And Christabel, with might and inain, 
Lifted her up, a weary wéight, 
Over the threshold of the gate : 
Then the lady rose again, 
And moved as she were not in pain.’ 
Then, as they cross the court— 
* Outside her kennel, the mastiff old 
Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold, 
The mastiff old did not awake, ~ 
Yet she an angry moan did make!’ 

Every line in this portion of the poem, is filled 
with some strong ,.under-import ;..and, how ¢om- 
pletely do we perceive in the next,paragraph the 
tokens we should expectiof a supernatural and 
evil presence : 134 

* They passed the ‘hall, that echoes still, 

Pass’ a lightly as you will! 

The bratids’ were flat, the brands. were dyin;:, 
Amid théir*ofn white ashes Wing ; 

But wher the lady passed, there came 

A tongue of light, 'a fitof flame; ° 

And Christabel saw the lady's'cye, 

And nothing else*suw she thereby, 

Save the boss ‘of the'shield ‘of Sir Leoline tall, 
Which hung in a musky old niteh in the wall.’ 

The element of fire seéms to teeognise the pre- 
sence of the fiend ; ‘and the doniestic hearth cries 
aloud, as it were, to the innocent maiden, and 
lights up the gleaming eye of her destroyer. The 
following paragraphs are remarkable for their 
clearness and brightness of description, without 
any of that detailed and wordy minuteness which 
injures the corresponding passages ef Scott. The 
ladies converse about Christabel’s deceased mo- 
ther; and the daughter utters a pious ejaculation 
of longing for her presence 

“O mother dear! ‘that thou wert here ! 
I would, said ‘Geraldine, she were !’ 

Now, this last Tine has been quoted as if it were 
meré flatness and drivelling. But mark the re- 
sult. Geraldine, by way of ingratiating herself 
with her victim, pretends to sympathise with her 
filial affection; and-therein expresses her assent 
to awish for the presence of the dead mother. 
The spirit comes! comes to protect her child; 
and, if possible, reseue her from the demon. 
After the last couplet, 

* But soon with alter’d voice, said she— 
“Off, wandering mother! peak and pine ! 
I have power to bid thee flee!" 

Alas! what ails poor Geraldine ? 

Why stares she with unsettled eye > 

Can she the bodyless dead espy ? 

And why with hollow voice cries she, 

* Of, woman, off! this hour is mine— 
Though thou her guardian spirit. be, 

Off, woman, off! ’tis given to me-——”’ 

* +. « 7. 


The lady wiped her moist cold brow, 
And faintly said, “ ’tis over now!” 
Again the wild flower-wine she drank : 
Her fair large eyes ‘gan glitter bright, 
And from the floor whereon she sank, 
The lofty lady stood upright ; 

She was most beautiful to see, 

Like a lady of, a, far countrée? 

No one, it. would seem, could be insensible to 
the perfect fitness.of every word in these latter 
rhymes, or could fail to pereceivé with how few 
touches the beautiful’ witch or demon is placed 
before tis. We hivé room for no more Jong 
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quotations from! the’ ‘first part of the poem, ex- 
cept those exquisite final lines of the conclusion : 
* And see! the lady Christabel 
Gathers herself from out her trance ; 
Her limbs relax, her countenance 
Grows sad and soft; the smooth thin lids 
Close o’er her eyes ; and tears she sheds— 
Large tears that leave-the lashes bright ! 
And oft, the while she seems to smile, 
As infants at a sudden light! 
Yea,-she doth smile, and she doth weep, 
Like a youthful hermitress, 
Beauteous in a wilderness, 
Who, praying always, prays in sleep. 
And, if. she.more .unguilty be, 
Perchance, ’tis but the blood so free, 
Comes back and tingles in her feet. 
No doubt she hath.a vision sweet. 
What if her guardian spirit ’twere! 
What if she knew her mother near ! 
But this she knows,ein joys and woes, 
That saints 'will,aid.if menwill call, 
For the blue sky bends over all !’ 

Throughout the poes#there runs and lives one 
especial excellence—the beauty that is of single 
lines and, expressions, ‘perfect flowers in theiti- 
selves, yet interfering as little ‘With the breadth 
and unity. of the general effect, as the primroses 
and hawthorng,of the.valley with its sweeping per- 
spective of light and.shadow. No one, | imagine, 
can fail to tecognise in it the original; germ of 
‘ The Lay of the: Last Minstrel ;’ but how superior 
is it to that spirited and brilliant tale, in the utter 
absence both of defect and superfiuity in the dic- 
tion; ini the thrilling interest and beauty of every, 
the slightest, circumstance, in the’ Telation of 
each atom, to the, whole; and in the deep reflec- 
tion, which,is.the very, atmosphere and vital’ ait 


of the whole compositiqn. 





‘POPULAR SCIENCE. 


* How charming is divine philosophy ! ' 

Not harsh and. crabbed as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute.’ 

4 % MrutONn’s Parudige Regained, 


¥. ANIMATED NATURE. 

‘ And God said, let them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing.’—Genesis. 

1.—ANIMAL MECHANICS. 

Bill of the’ Toncan.—Most of our readers must have 
been struck, om visiting a collection of stuffed birds, 
or on looking at the prints in books of Natural History, 
with the great. disproportion which the bill of the 
Toncan, (Ramphastos,) bears to the size of the bird. 
Buffon supposed that it was an oversight in Nature, 
and was useless, It would have been better, we think, 
at once to have confessed his ignorance. As it lives 
upon small fruits, it should seem to be of little use as 
an instrument for procuring food ; yet, from therecent 
examination of its anatomical structure by Dr. Traill 
of Liverpool, it is not improbable that it may give it a 
superior power in’ discriminating the poisonous from 
the autres sorts. The Doctor found, on examining 
a preparation by Mr. C. Waterton, that the great size 
of the toncan’s bill is to afford'a surface for the expan- 
sion of the olfactory nerve, and consequently to in- 
crease its sense of smell: 

We have hitherto supposed that it was chiefly use- 
ful in defending itself and its nest, during incubation, 
from the attacks of monkeys, which are its principal 
enemies. 

2.—Zoopny TOLOGY. 

Animal Flowers.—The singular zoophytology, which, 
from their forms, have, been called Animal Flowers, 
Sea-anemone’s, &c., s¢em to be afl stomach, if we may 
use the expression. ‘Their interior structure consists 
of a single cavity or bag, ‘surrounded at its opening 
with numerous ¢tenfacula, or fingers, which are likened 
to the petals of flowers, and in some species closely 
resemble, in form ard colonrs, the starry fringes of the 
blossom in. the passion flower. With those radiating 
fingers, they catch small mollusee and ‘shell: tish 
floated within their reach by the waters, and de- 
posit them in their bag, where, in a short ‘time, the 
nutritious parts are digested, while the shells and other 
indigestible portions are rejected by the orily aperture 
in their body. It was Spallanzani, if we recollect 
right, wha turned some of those zoophytes outside in, 
as you would a purse Or a night-cap; and he found that 





in this state they could digest equally well: as in their 
original circumstancés: C : 
3.—CoNtHoLoey. 

Colours of Shells—The endless diversity of shades 
and colours, varying from the sober coat of the garden 
snail, to the delicate and glowing tints which are 
diffused over some of the finer species, in the infinite 
profusion of undulations, clouds, spots, bands, and 
reticulated figures, with which those architects enrich 
their structures, are strongly calculated to attract at- 
tention and excite investigation. The instrument by 
which they paint those beautiful colours is called the 
mantle, and is situated in the anterior part of the 
body. It is furnished with pores, through which the 
secreted fluid is carried and applied to enlarge the 
volume of the shell. St. Pierre, with his usual fancy, 
describes the striking effect of the colours of shells on 
the rocks in Magellan’s Straits. At the base of the 
rocks which sweep along the sea-coast in the district 
of Canx, he enumerates a variety of black periwinkles, 
azure-coloured lobsters, muscles of a deep cerulean 
blue, oysters mottled with red apd brown, and limpets 
of a sober grey. Each of these beautifully harmonised 
with a multitude of marine plants, which fringed the 
black and white rocks with tints of purple, grey, rust- 
colours, brown and green ; and presented, in the diver- 
sity of their forms, long tufts of different shades, 
garlands, festoons, and cordages, agitated by the waves 
in endless variety. 

4.— ENTOMOLOGY. 

The Turnip Fly—The extensive ravages committed 
on turnip crops as soon as they appear above ground, 
has been known in a single season to produce losses 


‘to our British farmers to the amount of several 


hundred thousand pounds. The insect usually called 
the fy or black-jack is the Haltica Nemorum of Ento- 
mologists, which eats into the seed-leaf and kills the 
plant. 

A plan for protecting turnip crops from this insect 
has’ been successfully tried by Mr. Poppy, to, whom 
the Highland Society voted their. Ceres Medal. Obser- 
ving that the fly preferred.the common turnip to the 
Swedish, .he sowed alternate drills. of each, allowing 
half a peck of the common turnip seed to the acre as 
a thick sowing to attract the fly, and one pint. of 
Swedish turnip seed to the aere, as a thin sowing to 
stand for acrop...The result was, that the thin-sown 
Swedish turnips were not sensibiy injured by the fly, 
while the thick-sown ones were quite black with the 
swarms. When the Swedish had got into the second 
leaf and out of danger, the alternating rows of the 
common sort were ploughed in, and the crop, being 
afterwards managed in the usual way, turned out very 
good, whilst all the turpip fields in the vicinity were 
totally destroyed. A similar experiment, tried near 
Blandford, in Dorsetshire, was equally successful. 

It is but right for us to mention, howeyer, that this 
plan (at, least if the alternate rows of the common 
turnip be plonghed.in when in, the second leaf,) will 
not pretect the crop from the attacks of ,the black 
grubs of one. of, the saw-flies, (Tcenthredo,) which 
begins its ravages in the more advanced state of. the 
plants. , 

5. I cHTHYOLOGY. 

The Shad ascends rivers; and is fascinated by 
Music.—The shad, (Clupea alosa,) is shaped some- 
what like a bream; the back bluish, the head and 
sides pale king’s yellow ; the latter with eight purplish 
blue spots in a line nearer the back than the median 
line; the belly is yellowish purple, This fish, like 
many others, ascends rivers at a certain season for the 
purpose of spawning, though. its usual haunt is the 
open sea. It is worthy of remark, that though the 
time of its appearance in the same riyers is pretty 
constant, it does not ascend all rivers at the same 
time. In the Nile, it appears in January, and some- 
times as early as December. It passes up the Rhone 
in March; whereas it is seldoni. seen. before April or 
May in the Rhine, the Elbe, and the, Wolga. 

In Germany, the shad is taken by means of nets, to 
which bows of wood, hung with ‘a number of small 
bells, are attached in such a manner, as to chime in 
harmony when the nets are moved. The shads, when 
onee attracted by the sound, will not attempt to escape 
while the bells continue to ring... Ahan, “in his 
‘Various History,’ mentions that, in ancient times, 
the shad was allured by the sound of castanets. 

6---ORNITUOLOGY, 


Breciling of Pheasants.—In order to stock a manor 
with pheasdnts, a number of fresh eggs. should .be 


procured and: set: under. Cara-door beas , which ..have, 


kept the nest for a day or two. At the end of tenor 





————eeeeeee 
- twelve days, the eggs may be’ inspéecteds nnd; the had... 
pheasants 


ones removed. As soon as:any-ofthe young : 
are hatched; they are to. be: put severslly:into a-baskes 
with flanned till ‘the whole: broodis-eutyand then pyr; 
under a netted) frame with ‘free aecessitto, the heng . 
though she is to be prevented from getting tothem.,: 
The best food for them is a mixture, of boiled eggs cut 
small, boiled milk and bread,’ alum curd, and ants’ 
eggs. Whien ants’ eggs cannot ‘be ‘had; # composition 
of flour, beaten up with éggs, shells 'afid’all, and rab 
bed between the fipgers into’ smal’ pellets,’ may “he 
given as a substitute ; 6r maggots may be’ red by 
hanging up a liver over a box of “brani, ‘intd Witch’ they. 
may drop; but these must be given’ sparingly, aaa: 
rather as an occasional medicine than as comthon’ food. + 
To prevent the distemper, the framé ‘ought fot'to dé 
placed where poultry, turkeys, or pheasants huvé bee 
kept before, but in the warm side of a field, ‘orchard 
pleasure-ground, or garden. After the chitks are a’ few 
days old, they ought to have liberty to run about the: 
grass-plat; but they must be carefully shifted with the 
sun, and well protected from cold winds.’ "Those which 
are to be turned out wild, should be tanght'to'pereh; 
by making the hen roost, for the night, upon’the lower 
branch of a tree, for which pufpose a string may be 
tied to her leg. She must be put up before sun-set, 
and if she come down again, she must be put up till 
she can be got to remain. The young pheasants will 
be certain to follow her to the perch. “When thé cori 
begins to ripen, they may safely be Teft ‘to’ shift” for 
themselves. veneth ‘cay Secapes 
7.—MAZALocy. 2 

Fecundity in a Cow.—M. Gervais, a French farmer, _ 
had a cow which produced nine calves at threé succes-, ‘"* 
sive births, namely, four at the first, all strong healthy 
females ; three at the second, two' females and one 
male; and two at the third, both females. \Alluthe.,, 
calves, except two of the first’ calving, were:reared by, |;,, 
the mother, and when grown. up, ali the females pro.,; 
duced only one calf each at # birth, so that the.fequns, 
dity did not remain hereditary, as, had been: partly 
anticipated. to S087 

8.— ANTHROPOLOGY: tw doexas 

The Duke of Manchester's Loss of Brains'—Tiieé pres “ 
sent Duke of Manchester is reported, in a recent tam?’ © 
ber of the Mechanic’s Magazine, to have fytt with'an 
accident by which a piece of his skull was kicked'away' 
by a horse, and, at the same time, a portion Of" the ‘ 
brain was lost; yet his Grace, it is added, has,’ ndf"* © 
withstanding, made a very excellent Colonial Governor. 

It is said by. physiologists indeed, that the outer, or 
what is called the cortical portion of the. brain, is,)s0.,.;) 
long as it is in a natural and healthy state, entirely... 
devoid of feeling; and it is inferred that any part of ity 
may be lost by accident, as in the preeeding instance of 
his Grace of Manchester, without affecting, the.intellect, 
of the individual,—it being only when the avedullary, .. 
or innermost portion of the brain.is compressed, or in- ,,,, 
jured, that life and intellect are. effected, ensien 

Il—NON-ANIMATED NATURE. 
‘ The meanest flow’ret of the yale, 
The simplest sound that swells the gale, 
The common sun—the air—the skies— ; 
To him are opening Paradise.’ Garary 
I.—VEGETABLE MECHANICS. 

Zhe Rock, Rose, and the Grass of Parnassus.—The 
commion rock rose (Cistus helianthemum) js.a-pleptifyl .. 
wild flower, blowing, during the summer months, in. 
dry, rocky, or calcareous places, beautifying the patches, ,... 
of withered herbage with its golden. blossoms, ,and ,\... 
giving an air.of sunshine and gaiety to-the, barren kock. |, 
If you take.a small probe, or a hogs bristle, and irn- 
tate any of the numerous stamens of this flower, yon... 
will see them fall back fromthe pistil and spread them... 
selves upon the petals, exhibiting a very pretty example, 
of vegetable irritability, A similar, instance may, be 
remarked of the spontaneous approach, and retreat,of.,, , 
the stamens in another elegant British plapt,—the grass... 
of Parnassus, (Parnassia palustris,) not uyconmmon. in 
moist meadows and. upland marshes. When the,an- 
thers are young, they stretch forward till they reach, 
the summit of the pistil, where they deposit their fer-. ji 
tilizing poller, and then fall back towards the:petals. 3, , j9.:' 

2.— VEGETABLE CHEMISTRY. 

Singular, Effects of Light and, Darhness,—A plapt,..., 
which is not uncommen in Ladia, the Cotyledoncalyemma, «<c 
changes its properties: very remarkably» aecording .ko:5 0" 
the period of the day and night. Upon the whole, the 
plant may be said to possess an) henbateous taste, but 
in the morning itis 9s much, if not more.agid, ia 
sorrel, probably, from, its cmbibing, pxygen, during the, , :,, 
night. As the light continnes,to act.upomit, the oxygen... 
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. ‘plant, -we are’ told, may be seen at Lod- 
dige’s Nursery, at Hackney, and in some other collec- 
tions in this country. 

“..  &—Botany, 

The Krubut.or, Great Flower of Lumatra.—One of 
the most wonderful vegetable productions is the Raffle- 
sis Arnoldi. It is parasitic on the roots of climbing 

ts, aud the flower constitutes the whole plant, there 

ing neither leaves, roots, nor stem. The breadth of 

a full-grown flower exceeds three feet, the petals mea- 
suring twelve. inches from the base to the apex, and it 
js about about a foot from the insertion of one petal to 
that of the opposite one. The pistils, which are abor- 
tive, arevas large as the horns of a cow, and the weight 
ofthe whole plant is usually about fifteen pounds. This 
: flower, in full blow, was discovered by Dr. 
Arnold in 1818, im a jungle, growing close to the 
und onder the bushes, with a swarm of flies hover- 
ing about the nectary, and, apparently, laying their 
eggs in its substance. The colour of the fine petals is 
prick red, covered with yellowish white warts. It smells 
like] tainted beef, which may account for the flies being 
attracted to it. Its first appearance is that of a round 
knob proceeding from a crack or hollow of the root on 
which it grows. This knot contains the embryo flower 
wrapt upin numerous sheaths, which successively open 
apd wither away as the flower enlarges, until, in about 
three months from its first appearance, the flower be- 
comes fully expanded. The fruit has not yet been seen 
by any botanist, but the natives report it to be a many- 

4,— MINERALOGY. 

Coppér“Wood.—Near Casan, a black wood is found 
fossil, Whose parts are united by some tenacious mat- 
ter—the ‘whole: resembling charred wood. In man 
parts of this wood, copper occurs in crystals of a dar 

colour, passing into black, and assuming the ap- 
pearance of vitreous crystallizations. In the mine near 
Sanxson where these are found, b/end occurs, mixed 
with woad, sand, and copper. The bark of the copper- 
wood is often distinguishable, being about four lines 
in thickness, and separable into two layers, the one of 
an azure blue, and the other of a pale verdegrise green. 
Entire trees. of this kind are frequently found.—Voyages 
dans Siberie par M, 0 Abbé Chappe a’ Anteroche. 


5.—GEroLoey. 


Wearing of the British Shores-—Since the time of 
William the Conqueror, the sea has made considerable 
encroachments on the coasts of Devonshire, Dorset- 
shire, Kent, Suffolk, and Sussex. This may be proved 
both by’ ancient records and by what is now taking 
place, whéré the cliffs being undermined by high tides, 
large portions of land are yearly falling into the sea. 
It may, however, be doubted whether, upon the whole, 
the surface of the dry land is not rather increasing than 
diminishing on the whole globe. To go no further 
than our own island, it appears that the flat parts of 
Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, and Holderness, in 
Yorkshire, have been gained from the sea or from 
rivers, by: depositions of sand and mud at no very re- 
mote date, and the process is still going on. 


6.—METEOROLOGY. 


Prevention of Thunder and Hailstorms.—Mr. Hart, 
of Nottingham, if farnished with the means, pledges 
himself to prevent thunder and hail-storms so com- 
pletely, that, within the bounds of his superintendance, 
neither of these should ever occur. His plan would 
be to inflate a few small silk balloons with carbonated 
hydrogen gas ; and, by fixing a set of points at the top 
of these, and connecting these with a chain to each 
vhich would reach the earth, and being insulated with a 
tik cord, would form aparagréle. A few of these, Mr. 
Hart 8, if placed at the distance of half-a-mile 
ma cirele, would draw down the electricity in streams, 
% as to prevent any large collection of it in the atmos- 

» and, consequently, would prevent not only 
thunder and hail, but, as he thinks, rain and dew, 
while every cloud would be dissipated within the in- 
fluence of the balloons. 


IIL—USEFUL ARTS. 

‘Every new discovery may be considered as a new species 
of manufacture, awakening moralindustry and sagacity, and 
tmploying, as it were; a new capital of mind.’ 

Edinburgh Review. 
1.—AGRICULTURE. 


Comparative influence of Manures:—Mr. Howden, of 
Lawhead, Bast ‘Lothian, caused half an acre of land of 
acayey soil, mixed with gravel, to be sown with turnip 





seed as follows :—six drills manured with herring com- 
post ; six drills with soot ; one drill with urine ; three 
drills with farm-yard dung; and six drills with rags. 
The result was, that the herring compost and farm- 
yard dung yielded the largest crop ; the urine made a 
return so little inferior, that he has been induced to 
construct a urine cistern in his farm-yard; and the 
soots and rags did not produce half a crop. 


2.—GARDENING. 


Electrified Seeds and Plants—By a series of experi- 
ments, M., Astier seems to have proved that when seeds 
or plants are electrified, they vegetate much more ra- 
pidly than in other circumstances. Some of his ex- 
periments were made on the monthly rose, (Rosa Si- 
nensis and R, Sempervirens,) which, when submitted to 
electric influence, produced more early flower, and in 
much greater abundance. It would be worth while to 
try what effects might thus be produced on flower-seeds 
in the way of improving colour, size, doubling, &c. 





THE DRAMA. 


Italian Opera. 


On Saturday evening we had the gratification to 
witness, at the King’s Theatre, the representation of 
the magnificent opera of ‘ Otello,’ with its original cast 
of Signor Curioni in the character of Otello, and Ma- 
dame Pasta in that of Desdemona. Having but recently 
seen the same opera when performed for the benefit of 
Madame Pasta, in which that lady sustained the part of 
the turbanned Moor of Venice, and Mademoiselle 
Sontag personated the unhappy bride of this too ardent 
lover, we were not prepared for any high degree of 
pleasure from the change; as we thought then, and 
think so still, that nothing could exceed the sublimity of 
the passionate and heart-rending tragedy of ‘ Otello,’ as 
Madame Pasta represented it, or the affecting sorrow 
and mournful end of Desdemona, as Mademoiselle Son- 
tag delineated it toan overflowing and admiring audience. 
In short, the whole opera, as performed on that occa- 
sion, was a chef d’euvre of dramatic power and inte- 
rest ; and the impressions then created were such as, 
in our minds, to leave no hope of its ever being sur- 
passed. Saturday evening, however, undeceived us. 
Curioni is greatly inferior to Pasta in the character of 
Otello, notwithstanding the more natural adaptation of 
voice and sex; but he had evidently copied from that 
surpassingly beautiful model, and that too with suc- 
cess ; for on no occasion did we ever see him dis- 
play so much fire, and ardour, and genuine pathos and 
power, as he by turns exhibited on this, Excepting 
the great original alone (as Pasta, from her unrivalled 
excellence, deserves to be called) we have never seen a 
better ‘Moor ;’ and we feel persuaded that Curioni 
himself was never before so satisfied with his own exer- 
tions. As to Madame Pasta herself, great as we thought 
her when representing the fiery Moor in all the burn- 
ing ardour of his love, and all the agonising throes of 
jealousy, madness, and despair, she appeared to us 
greater still in the gentle, yielding, sorrowing, suffering 
Desdemona. Her air and port were most majestic,— 
her attire and aspect chaste and dignified,—her accents 
of love and tenderness touching and beautiful,—her de- 
clarations of innocence moving and convincing,—and 
her agitations of fear and horror such as we have never 
witnessed from any human being, and such as no living 
actress (Mrs. Siddons, perhaps, alone excepted) ever 
before displayed. 

Amidst so much to admire, it would be difficult to 
confine one’sself within reasonable limits if all the 
striking passages were enumerated. But we cannot 
omit to particularise the fourth scene in the second act, 
and especially the beautiful invocation for pardon 
which Desdemona makes to her father : 

‘ L’error d’un in felice 
Pietoso in me perdona, 
Se il padre m’abbandona 
Da che sperar pieti ?’ 


Though tears are seldom shed at the Italian Opera, 
the chief senses for which gratification is there sought 
being the eye and the ear, yet, on the utterance of this 
moving and impassioned prayer to an angry father, and 
the touching sentiment, that, if a parent abandons his 
unhappy offspring, the last resource of nature is de- 
stroyed, and no hope remains of mercy from other 
hands, came home to every one’s heart, and opened the 
deep fountains of humanity ; which, even in the coldest 
hearts, are ‘made to yield to such overpowering and 
magical skill as that with which Pasta, as an enchant- 
res¥, unsealed every heart, and suffused every eye that 
beheld her. 
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Again, in the second scene of the third act, where, in 
reply to the unjust accusation of Otello, 
* La tradisti, crudel !’ 

Desdemona exclaims, 

* Sono innocente,’ 
the effect was absolutely electrifying, and the chord of 
human sympathy, thus powerfully touched, vibrated 
through every bosom of the audience. 
_ The whole of the scene was as awfully grand and 
impressive as the union of the deepest tragedy in inci- 
dent and action, and the most moving power of vocal 
eloquence, could make it. The terror and dismay of 
Desdemona, as she flies for refuge from the uplifted 
dagger of her vindictive murderer,—the trembling agi- 
tation of that natural horror of extinction which is 
common to all,—and the tranquillising triumph of 
conscious innocence amidst all surrounding danger, 
were such as must be seen to be conceived. The 
lines, 

*O ciel se me purisci 

E giusto il tuo riger,’ 
and the ultimate appeal to her cruel, but deluded hus- 
band, to hasten at once her determined end, 

‘ Uecidimi—ti affretta, 

Saziati alfin, crudel !’ 
must have made all who heard them despair of ever 
witnessing again such combinations of heart-rending 
power and fascinating skill as they displayed. We are 
of the number of those who pay to our immortal 
Shakspeare almost the homage of idolatry; but 
truth, which should receive a higher homage still, com- 
pels us to admit that, inferior as is the Italian 
opera of ‘ Otello’ to the English tragedy of the same 
name, in structure, incident, and language, and un- 
impassioned and indifferent as are the audiences of the 
King’s Theatre generally, compared with those of our 
English Theatres Royal, with all their national attach- 
ments preparing them for vivid impressions ; yet, we 
never saw such deep and unequivocal emotion produced 
even by the tragedy of ‘Othello,’ with all the eloquence 
of Shakspeare and all the power of Kean, as we wit- 
nessed on Saturday, at the Italian Opera: and though 
part of this effect is to be ascribed to the more skilful 
arrangement of the last and most moving scene, and 
part to the power of 

* Music wedded to immortal verse,’ 

by far the greater cause of all is the unrivalled power 
of the enchanting Madame Pasta, who, if ever living 
being merited that distinction, deserves to be crowned, 
by general acclaination, as the Living Queen of the 
dramatic world. 


King’s Theatre— Monday. 

Waar contributes so much to the great success of 
the ‘ The Marriage de Figaro,’ at its first representa- 
tion, was, as we have learned from a contemporary of 
that period, the uniform correctness and accuracy with 
which the parts were arranged and performed by the 
actors of Paris ; and this point was so well managed, 
that it was represented for two years in succession, 
twice every week, while people flocked from the Pro- 
vinces to see it, and it produced to the author 80,000 
francs, and to the managers of the Theatre the enor- 
mous sum of half a million of livres. 

There is no piece on the French Theatre that abounds 
more in wit and pleasantry than the ‘ Marriage de 
Figaro,’ and is more attractive when the five principal 
characters of Figaro, Suzanne, the Compte, the Count- 
ess, and the page Cherubin, are assigned to able per- 
formers, and the tout ensemble is well kept up among 
the numerous personages that Beaumarebaise has 
grouped together in his diverting plot. But the piece 
fails in point of interest when the accessoirs are defec- 
tive ; and the vivacity of Figaro, the sprightliness of 
the page, the intrigues of the Comte, the indiscretions 
of the Countess, and the lively sallies of Suzanne, pro- 
duce no effect in the hands of mediocre players. 

We have had a proof of this remark this evening, 
(with the exception of Mademoiselle Mars and Armand, 
who played the parts of Zusanne and the Count,) as 
no others of the Company were perfect in their parts 
at the King’s Theatre ; Laporte, in Figaro, took all his 
part from the prompter. Mademoiselle Delatre, in the 
Cherubin, was takea up with adjusting her cloak, which 
she could not keep on her shoulders, and with fidget- 
ting with her hat, which she three times let fall on 
the floor, Mademoiselle Delia, in the Countess, was 
negligent of stage effect, and excited no interest in the 
most critical situations. The property and moveables 
of the stage were not better regulated; for Zusanne, in 
the third act, wishing to write aletter to the Count, 
finds no table in the apartment, upon which she makes 





her exit, and leaves the stage empty for several minutes. 
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The truth must be acknowledged, that such pro- 
eeedings tend to disparage the fine talents of Made- 
moiselle Mars ; and that, placing her in such difficulties 
as yesterday’s performance exhibited, must prove 
highly injurious to her theatrical reputation. Mr. 
Laporte must, therefore, be deserving of censure, if 
what we have heard is true, that the ‘ Mariage de Fi- 
garo’ was performed without any previous rehearsal. 
There was, indeed, some occasional applause during the 
representation, but it was given rather with a view to 
console Mademoiselle Mars and Armand, for the un- 
pleasant circumstances in which they were placed, than 
to express any ve derived from a performance 
that would be hardly endured at the West London 
Theatre. 





Thursday. 


We have before stated, that we regard benefits 
gencrally as beyond the limits of our province ; it is, 
therefore, only because we consider the performances 
of this evening as forming an important feature of the 
season, that we are induced to enter into a somewhat 
detailed review of the representation for the benefit of 
Signor Zuchelli. 

The dibretti of two whole operas, with the addition 
of a few interpolations, were gone through without the 
omission of # syllable,—music enough for one evening, 
our readers will allow, as the curtain did not drop on 
the second opera until one o’clock. Considering the 
importatice we attached to ‘La Cenerentola,’ we were 
at first. almost:disposed to cavil at the precedence 
which was granted to ‘ Nina ;' but when we weighed the 
relative strength of the scores of the two operas, we 
felt fully aware of the expediency of the actual order of 
representation, You might as well place weak Moselle 
on the table immediately after Madcira, as execute the 
music of Paisiello subsequently to that of Rossini. 

The tender and dulcet strains of Nina in their day, 
some twenty years back, called forth, perliaps, as much 
enthusiasm as any of the modern productions of the 
Maéstro di Pesaro. At present, notwithstanding the 
priority of representation, the music appeared, with but 
few exceptions, vapid and tame; and we eould not but 
remark, that much as it is the fashion tocensure Rossini, 
for self-reputation, the present operetta is by no means 
deficient in plagiarisms from the earlier compositions of 
Paisiello. With our ear accustomed to an wninter- 
rupted mass of notes thrown alike upon the singers, as 
well as upon the orchestra, and the tympanum still vi- 
brating the incessant slang of trumpets and tromboni 
in later operas, the present score appeared, as it were, 
completely in naturalibus, with but scanty seasoning to 
vary the general monotony of the accompaniments. 
In that insignificant bass air, ‘EF si fiero il mio tor- 
mento,’ which was by no means improved by Signor 
Porto's execution, the greater portion of the orchestra 
had a perfeet sinecure, nay, so little did the wind in- 
struments appear in request in the early part of the 
evening, that we imagined a tolerably strong detach- 
ment had at one time taken their final departure until 
the notes of Signor Curioni’s bagpipes, behind the 
scenes, explained the cause of their absence. The 
overture, however, gave Mr. Vogt an opportunity for 
the display of his abilities and mellow tone in a most 
exquisite solo. 

Madameé Pasta’ saffecting and pathetic personification 
of Nina miust be seen to be appreciated. In no por- 
traiture of feelings or character is the proverb, ‘ Du 
sublime au ridicule,’ §c, more applicable than in the 
imitation of the wanderings of those unfortunate beings 
who labour under any derangement of intellect. The 
present delineation was almost too homely fur the 
offspring of a Count, but it made the very heart-strings 
throb without once creating those sensations of horror 
or repugnance which we have more than once experi- 
enced, at witnessing the representations of similar un- 
fortunates by other performers. In our experience, we 
know of no actress that can approach Madame Pasta 
in such characters, except Miss Kelly, of whom we 
were constantly reminded in the course of the perform- 
ance. For the musical portion of the part of Nina, 
simple as it is, Madame Pasta did every thing in her 

wer. There were severalneat movements, particularly 
in her first air, {1 mio ben quando verra,’ the latter 
portion of which was exquisitely affecting, although in 
tone occasionally flat. The duet and recognition of 
Lindoro formed a complete climax to all Madame 
Pasta’s previous exertions, and which every admirer 
of this lady’s tillents ought not to lose the opportnnity 
rarely afforded of witnessing; he will then have 'some 
idea of the philosophical judgment displayed in the 
conception of this character. 

Although this little opera was cast precisely as we 
recollect it three years ago, it was, with the exception 





of the above-mentioned lady, the positive reverse of 
perfection. Curioni, in his small part, was not sure of 
his ground; and Porto, who looked an overgrown 
charity-boy, rather than a count of the ancien regime, 
was, in the miserable bass air above noticed, constantly 
out of tune, and in the duet with Lindoro, totally 
abroad in his part. 

From what we have briefly stated, it will be easily 
imagined, that, but for the exertions of Madame Pasta, 
the opera would not bear a second representation 
in the present state of music, and full-charged orches- 
tral accompaniment. 

The overture to ‘ La Cenerentola,’ commenced after 
ten o'clock, yet, notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour, and the excessive heat in the interior of the 
house, we with pleasure confess that we have witnessed 
no opera this season which afforded us such unalloyed 
satisfaction. The lively and inspiriting music of 
Rossini, combined with the precision with which the 
principal performers executed their several portions, 
formed a tout-ensemble, which made us wonder that 
Monsieur Laporte had been so blind to his interest in 
not producing the opera on his own account at an 
earlier period of the season. A difficulty, no doubt, 
always presented itself in the allotment of the charac- 
ters of the two sisters; the present representatives, 
Mesdames Brizzi and Castelli, are intitled to praise, as 
having taken considerable pains ; but, from the weak- 
ness of their voices, they were generally inefficient, and 
reduced the sestetts to little better than quartetts. 
We must stil express our regret that, in despite of 
the comparative inferiority of the parts, Madame Cara- 
dori has not thought herself justified in accepting 
either. She would have evinced her good nature, 
certainly, not at the expense of her reputation. 

We take some credit io ourselves for having often 
stated our belief that Mademoiselle Sontag’s abilities 
were not fully before the British public, as well as 
in expressing our conviction that, even during her 
short residence here, she had gained considerably in 
style, and lost a great portion of the harshness of 
voice which we could not help remarking on her first 
appearance. The present performance strengthens 
still further those opinions, and we confidently pro- 
nounce it to be far superior to any of her previous 
characters. There is a freshness pervading it, a vernal 
tinge, that is perfectly enchanting ; and, although she 
may originally have had to contend against a voice 
natura!ly weak, she at present lavishes unsparingly its 
strength in the choruses, and exeegtes the difficult and 
powerful bravura in the finale with a firmness positively 
astonishing. Mademoiselle Sontag acts La Ceneren- 
tola with an infinity of playfulness and spirit, which 
light up her truly German features to the greatest 
advantage ; the oftener and the nearer we study her 
countenance, the more it appears to us a handsome 
miniature of Madame Fodor. As regards music, we 
have seen many Cinderellas, including Madame Bellochi, 
but we recollect none who, on the whole, pleased us 
more. To enumerate, however, the airs and concerted 
pieces in which Mademoiselle Sontag excelled, would 
require almost a Catalogue raisonné, from the ballad 
*Una volta c’era un ré,’ to the bravura ‘ N’acqui 
all’affanno, al peanto.’ For amplifications and varia- 
tions, Mademoiselle Sontag had an ample field before 
her, of which she fully availed herself. We had, 
among others, a delightful variation in the finale of the 
first act, upon the stanza ‘ sprezzo quei don clie versa.’ 
We must, however, confess, that, towards the close, 
notwithstanding the precision and taste of their execu- 
tion, we felt a sameness in her divisions and arpeggios 
increased by their too frequent introduction. ©The 
embellishments of the finale bravura were bolder and 
of a distinct order, and drew forth the most enthusias- 
tic approbation, which only ceased after the lady had 
appeared with Zuchelli and Torri to reccive the well- 
deserved homage. 

The character of Don Magnifico is exactly suited to 
Zuchelli’s humour and talents. It was certainly not 
overcharged, but, perhaps, a little too lively for the age 
of the Baron of Montefiascone. Our risible faculties 
were in a state of continua) excitation, and our admi- 
ration as constantly called for by the easy and graceful 
style in which he sang the various bass airs and parts 
in the concerted pieces. The first air, ‘ Miei Rampolli 
Feminini,’ conjured up shouts of laughter, and the 
duct with Dandini was ‘equally comic. The musical 
world are considerably indcbted to Signor Zuchelli for 
the manner in which this opera, especially the first act, 
which i8 by far the more important and interesting, 
was performed, Even the chorusses, thanks to the 
personal hints of the Béxéfciare were, mirabile dictu? 
but once out, and that only in ‘ Vengo Inoitri Avanzi 








il Pie,’ which, of c sarose: from being out of view 
of the leader. many. delicious quartetts and 
sestetts, barring the inefficient ef the two 
sisters, were perfect ; ‘especially ** Questo e un Nodo 
Avviluppato,’ a composition as Original as it is effective, 

We have often had occasion to speak in‘rather harsh 
terms of the qualifications of Signor Torri for’ certain 
parts in some of the late operas. It is, therefore, 
doubly pleasing to have to record his praiseworthy 


‘exertions on the present occasion. ‘We’ believe hiin to 


be the original Don Ramiro in this country, and it 
could certainly not at present be in better hands, The 
well-known air, ‘ Fra Tanta Angoscie et Carafa,’ which 
owes its first introduction here to this gentleman, was 
as well sung as on any former occasion; and, generally 
speaking, the whole performance of Signor Torri was 
characterised by great taste, gentlemanly deportmént, 
and by a total absence of unsuccessful attempts at cm- 
bellishments beyond his powers. 

If Signor Zuchelli’s Don Magnifico had too much 
of the vis comica in it, Pellegrini’s Dandini had de 
cidedly too little. It was far too chaste and well-bred 
for the conception of a valet; but the music, ay far as 
the strength of his voice would permit, was perfectly 
executed. 





NEW MUSIC, 


The Sentinel, translated from the admired Romance, 
and adapted to the original Music of Hummel, by Wm. 
Ball, and sung by Mr. Braham, to whom it ts °re- 
spectfully inscribed. Chappell, 2s. ’ 

A TrouBabour, military air, of common-place ¢Ha- 
racter, which Braham has sung at Moschelle’s, Mrs. 
Anderson’s, and Mori’s Concert, but which we cannot 
but think almost unworthy such perfortnance ; it re- 
sembles the French airs ‘ Adieux,” ‘ Partant pour 
le Syrie,’ &c. ; but is an indifferent imitation. ‘The 
music to the burden of the Song, (to the words, “Say, 
how my faithful watch,” &c.,) is a sequence of rising 
fifths, or falling fourths, (similar to the harmony of 
Purcel’s ground, now almost an obsolete lesson), and 
consequently the radical base notes should proceed in 
the following direction, viz, :—C to G, 4 toE, F to C; 
but the editor of ‘ The Sentinel’ has generally written 
the 3rd harmony as F instead of Z, and actually ex- 
hibited the chords of G, F and E major, each in the 
direct position of the harmonic Zriad, consequently, as 
three perfect fifths in immediate succession! As im- 
provement has really proceeded rapidly amongst mu- 
sical professors, performers, writers, teachers, and 
their pupils, we scarcely expected now to have the eye 
and ear thus offended. 1% 


‘The Swiss Hunter's Welcome Home,’ arranged by L. 

Devereaux, Mayhew, 2s. 

A VERY pretty and simple waltz melody ; ‘(in B flat, 
3-8 time,) easy to be sung, and deserving wide cirtula: 
tion. In the introductory symphony, * Tempo la’ Chase,’ 
a musical phrase of four bars imitates those passages 
emnmonly performed by horns, and the preht phrase 
given to the left hand in a reply to it, is erron 
denominated an echo, but being in different notes, ‘{s 
surely a parallel to the Irish echo, which respouded 
‘Pretty well, thank’ee,’ to the question, ‘How do ye 
do?’ The title presents a very superior and interest- 
ing lithographic sketch of a Swiss cottage and moun- 
tains, such as it is said Mr. Horner intends to exhibit 
on the grounds attached to the Coliseum "in the Re- 
gent’s Park. The whole is a very pleasing’ production; 
Td 
Introduction and Rondo for the Piano Forte, in which: id 

introduced Horn’s adinired air,‘ The Shepherd's Reeti,* 

by T. A. Rawlings. Harmonic Institution;'2s.-6d)~ 

A FAMILIAR lesson of five pages in the key 6f ‘A! 
A * Maestoso’ introduction of a very brief nature, it* 
troduces an * Andante con moto’ in ¢ommén time, 
(of rather a common-place character,) followed by the 
adinired air an ‘ Allegretto’ in 6-8 time :-we.cannot say 
much of its ability or originality; but it would make 
a very useful, pleasing, and easily taught rondo’ for 
piano forte masters. 





‘ The parting look She gave.’ The words by S. Rogers 
the Music composed and inscribed to Miss A. S, Nash, 
by Walter Turnbull. Power, 2s. 

A MODERATO, (in F common time,) within the cont 
pass of D below the stave,.and F on,the.5th line,: easy: 
to be sung and of familiar eharaeters... The air begin- 
ning upon three quavers_ before the bar, has,:in conse-' 
quence, a Polacca character imparted to it;)and ‘thus 
it resembles.several of Rossini’s-and--Menerbeer’s-me- 
lodies, but more particularly the. beautifaf Finale in 
the same key, time, and style, of Mozart's ‘Seraglio.” 
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Suiucréy ‘wROM RecENT AWD ORIcINAL COMMUNICATIONS 
A or ContINENTAL CORRESPONDENTS. 

A , Mapame La Comresse Potocka, 

Born Princess of Ligne, died at Vienna on the 14th of 


May Jast, after a short illness. She was daughter of 
hia Highness the Prince de Ligne, and grand-daughter 
af the: » Marshal. 


‘ TALLEYRAND. 

‘THF New Projectof Law, in regard tothe press,’ said 
Talléyrand the other day, ‘n'est pas Frangais, car il 
ést béte.” 

es BELZONI. 


Tux widow of Belzoni is at present at Brussels, gain- 
ing, a6 it is said, a sorry livelihood by the exhibition of 
the articles of curiosity collected by her late husband, 
whose fatigue and hardships in Egypt she so largely 
shared. 

VouTAIRE AND La Motte. 
;. La Motte, who.wrote the tragedy of ‘ Inez di Castro’ 
jn verse, observed to Voltaire, in speaking of the 
‘ (Edipe,’ ‘ C'est le plus beau sujet du monde; il faut 
je le mette en prose.’ ‘ Faites cela,’ replied Voltaire, 
* et je mettrai votre Inez en vers.” 
Tue Emperors NAPOLEON AND ALEXANDER. 


AN old courtier of the Russian capital observed once 
in-society, ‘I am persuaded that Europe would be much 
benefited if the two Sovereigns who have just concluded 
the peace of Tilsit had then and there made an exchange 
of their crowns. The agreeable manners, the modera- 
tion, and. popularity of Alexander, would have recalled 
to the Parisians the times of Henri Quatre ; and the 
warlike genius of Napoleon would have led him to By- 
zantium.; and Asia, at the same moment, would have 
opened to his ambition a career so vast, that the longest 
term of existence would have been insufficient to run it, 
and Europe would have been tranquil.’ 

Tue Frencu Camp : 
Writ be again established this year at Saint Omer, 
and'the troops already begin to arrive in the places 
appointed ‘for their cantonments. The Comte Curial 
is nominated General-in-Chief. 
WATERLOO, 


A Painting of ‘ The Battle of Waterloo,’ exhibited at 
Ghent,:not long since, which has been executed by a 
Flemish artist, and is valued at 1000 florins of the low 
countries, {about 100/. sterling,) is to be drawn for by 
lottery at Brussels on the Ist of next December. The 
tickets are a florin each. 

Bevcian Empassy. 


Ir is reported that the Baron Falck, Ambassador of 
the King of the Netherlands in London, will be shortly 
named Gevernor of the Dutch Settlement in the East 

ies, and will be replaced in London by Mr. Van 
Gobbelsthroy, at present Minister of the interior in 
iy a It will be pleasant to hear our Secretary of 

te.for Foreign Affairs announce the harmonious 
name of the proposed Ambassador, on his first intro- 
duction, tothe King, 

wae JERVOISE, 

Tux pertrait painter, was one of the vainest men of 
his day. Sir.Godfrey Kneller himself could scarcely ex- 
ceed him.in amour propre. When Lady Bridgewater 
was one day. sitting to Jervoise tor ker portrait, the 
discourse turned upon. singing, and the artist observed, 
that.‘.Mr. snch*an-one bad a remarkabiy fine ear.’ 
‘ ‘And what do.you term a fine ear, Mr. Jervoise ?’ de- 

Sher ip. ‘ Any thing resembling this,’ 
replied. the limner in taking off his wig, and displaying 
his own. 

oot Fae ORDER) oF) THE Sarnt-Esprit. 

(Asa ‘chapter of the Order is shortly to be holden in 
Paris, I give am extract from the formulary hitherto in 
wse;and which ‘it is presumable will be adhered to 
on‘ the ‘present occasion. The King demands of the 
Cardinal, ‘ Are you a Gentleman ?’ The answer is, 
‘Iam.’ The Sovereign then observes, ‘ Give me proof 
thatiyou are'so.” “If the candidate be of noble extrac- 
tion; he réplies, ‘1 have already proved it ;’ if other- 
wise, he says, ‘ I will prove it.’ In the latter case, his 
Majesty}on admitting him provisionally into the Order, 
remarks, ‘I allow you one hundred years for that 
purpose?’ The cetitary of time will be, it is said, par- 
ticularly: ‘acveptable to Messieurs Corbiére, Peyrounet, 
and Fraissinous, °°" 


+ Ibis the finest, subject in the world; I must turn it into 
+ DO'S; and I will put your * Inez’ into verse. 








Tue Aspe Buona-Vita 


Is at present at Marseilles, and the following re- 
marks respecting him have been published by the 
editor of a foreign journal ; ‘ I know the Abbé Buona- 
Vita. He is advanced in years, and his. life has been 
marked by singular events. He narrated those to me 
when we were walking together one day in St. James’s 
Park, London, shortly previous to his departure for 
Saint Helena. His conversation was extremely in- 
teresting; but although he was most communicative, 
it was impossible for me to judge decidedly of his 
religious and political opinions, which I was the more 
desirous to ascertain as I had assisted in procuring 
many philosophical works, which he intended equally 
for his own use a3 that of Buonaparte. In respect to 
politics, the Italians cannot, (even in private and 
friendly discourse,) get rid of their dissimulation. The 
Abbé is a Corsican by origin; was for some years a 
Parish Priest in Mexico ; and when, in consequence of 
political events, he fled that country, (where he had 
endured much persecution,) he embarked for France 
to place himself under the protection of Napoleon, 
whom, however, on his arrival, he found had abdicated 
the throne, and was a prisoner in the island of Elba. 
Thither he proceeded, and had many interesting in- 
terviews with Buonaparte, who sent him to Rome in 
the character of Almoner to Madame Mére. Feelings 
of gratidude alone, (as he asserted,) induced the 
Abbé, in spite of ill health, subsequently to accept the 
situation of Chaplain to the Captive of Saint Helena. 
Buona-Vita had been intimate with the famous Car- 
dinal Maury, and was acquainted with many curious 
particulars respecting that personage, not generally 
known.” ° 
PoINSINET, 

The French poet, was one of the most credulous men 
living, and his acquaintances often availed themselves 
of his facility of belief to mystify him. Some one hav- 
ing told him that the King of France intended to send 
him as Ambassador to London, he applied to a friend 
to procure him a teacher of the English language ; and, 
after six months of intense study, found by accident, 
that he was master not of the Euglish, but of the Bas- 
Breton tongue. 

* I have scraped up some money,’ observed the poet 
one day to a friend; ‘and would like to lay it out 
to advantage.’ ‘ Buy a place at Court with it, then,’ 
said the other. ‘ But I am fit for none such,’ answered 
Poinsinet. ‘ Pardon me,’ replied his friend, ‘ you know 
his Majesty never uses any other fire-screen than the 
interposition of a Courtier between him and the blaze ; 
such is the etiquette of the Thuilleries. Try to accus- 
tom yourself to heat; and you may purchase the post 
of a fire-screen, of which there is one actually vacant.’ 
Poor Poinsinet absolutely exposed himself to inexpres- 
sible heat daily for three months, ere he discovered the 
mystification. 


SINGULAR CONCERT. 


Tue Mayor of Douay, in France, has just announced, 
that an extraordinary concert of military music will 
take place there on the 9th of July: to concur in 
which, all performers from the cities and communes 
throughout France and the Low Countries are warmly 
invited. Eight, medals will be given as prizes. The 
different musical societies will be received at the gate 
of the town by the band of the national guard of Douai : 
and their arrival will be celebrated by the ringing of 
bells. This assembly might offer an excellent opportu- 
nity of renewing the concert performed in the presence 
of the Empress Catherine, in which the respective bands 
of the whole Russian army took part ; and the measure 
was marked by the reports of cannon. 


PANAMA. 

TuRreEE officers of the engineer department, in the 
kingdom of Belgium, have been directed to proceed 
to Panama, in consequence of the Government of the 
former country having commenced a negociation for 
undertaking the opening and completion of a canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama, to unite the waters of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The celebrated Hum- 
boldt advocates the possibility of effecting it; and his 
Majesty the King of the Netherlands is certainly a vast 
speculator. 

CONVERSION. 

Davin Gatse, aged 55 years, born at Amsterdam, 
a doctor of the Jewish church, (Leerar,) of the tribe 
of Aaren, who has often fulfilled the functions of 
Rabbi ; and Alexander Edward Balck, aged 25, born 
in Russia, (also a Jew,) have both recently renounced 
the faith of their forefathers, and become converts to 
the Roman Catholic communion, in the village of 
Bree, and province of Limbourg, Netherlands. 
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ERRORS OF PAINTERS. 

Tue frequent blunders that occur in the works of 
the elder masters, are sometimes highly ridicalous. 
In Raphael’s pictare of Heliodorus beaten with rods 
by angels, and driven from the temple of Jerusalem, 
(about 166 years before Christ,) Pope Julius the IL. is 
introduced borne in state on men’s shoulders. 

Tintoretto, in his representation of ‘ the Gathering 
of Manna in the Wilderness, discreetly provides the 
Israelites with musquets for their defence: 

The painting of ‘ Judith,’ by an anonymous artist, 
represents her on her knees before the Virgin Mary ; 
while, in another, Saint Anne finds her, sight greatly 
aided by a pair of spectacles; and the same Saint is 
again shown, in another picture, teaching the Virgin 
to read from a well-bound printed book, which she 
holds in her hand. 

At the marriage of the Virgin, by H. Rosso, several 
Monks are present. Of what order I really forget ; 
probably that of the Jesuits; as we might, from re- 
cent circumstances, be well induced to believe that it 
was established prior to Christianity, so little reference 
has their conduct of late to any of its precepts. 

Francesco Chello-has given the ‘ Annunciation,’ 
where the Virgin is represented with a coffée-pet near 
her: and Lanfranco places: a Doctor of. the Church at 
the feet of the infant Jesus; but Titian himself has 
contrived to combine in one piece’ as anachron- 
isms as possible; for in/his picture of ‘ The Presenta- 
tion of Jesus in the Temple,’ there are pages’in the 
Spanish costnme; Roman. soldiers with: the Austrian 
Eagle on their shields; and Jews’ habited as’ Venetian 
nobles. 

FRENCH WINEs. 

By a petition of the Proprietors of Vineyards, in the 
department of the Gironde, to the Chamber of Deputies 
of France, it is stated, that the duties imposed by diffe- 
rent countries on French wines, are as follow : 


Franes. Sterling. 

In Sweden, per ton of white or red Wine, 400 or #16 0 0 
pave. ee es ee ee ee ee 800 
Prussia G.I wv 620 90 18 0 
Russia. see 750 30 0=0 
BGA oo; os10,-¢ © rasa 1200 4800 
United States of America . . 190 72 «0 


Prior to 1789, the average exportation of wine from 


Bourdeaux annually, was 100,000 tons. For the last 
seven years the official returns have been 

1820. - 61,110 toms. 1894 , . » « 39,625 tons. 
1821 o.«, 63,244 1825. « « 46,314 
1822 - 39,055 1826 . . + 48,864 
1823 61,529 1827. + 64,092 


Tur Honey-Moon. 

Mynheer Sporck was a German, a button-maker, a 
member of the national guard at Paris, a, widower 
with two children, and one of the gentlest and quietest 
beings living, when he met with a, Madame Adelaide 
Begnet, a Creole lady of forty, ef the genteelest man- 
ners, and apparently with nothing of that warmth of 
blood and temper which characterizes the children of 
the sun. Too timid to relate his love, he might long 
have suffered under his untold passion, had not Ade- 
laide herself put the momentous question, and it was 
readily as affirmately responded to by Mynheer, and 
they were united, Love of his wife was perhaps strong 
in Mynheer’s breast; but amor patrie (that.is, of the 
country of his adoption) was stronger; and on the 
very bridal night he announced, that he was appointed 
for duty as one of the National Guards of the French 
metropolis ; and he presumed to ask the new. Mrs. 
Sporck to bring him his woollen bannet de nuit, to guard 
himself from the colds of evening., What ,reflections 
crosses the mind of the lady we cannot presume to say ; 
but she emphatically replied, ‘.Zais toi; Je. tue un 
homme comme rien, J'ai, commaudé,.& deux cent 
negres. Je menerai bien un blane;’ and then she 
knocked Mynheer Sporck down, She afterwards re- 
peatedly threatened to poignard,him, jn bed; locked 
him frequently up in a closet; and finally sued for se- 
paration before the Tribunals, on the ground, of the fe- 
rocity of the button-maker’s disposition, andthe gen- 
tleness of her own. At the hearing of the cause, how- 
ever, having lost patience at, the formalities observed in 
the administration. of justice, she took the liberty of ex- 
pressing a wish, in rather louder tones than strict de- 
corum required, that Mynheer, Sporck, and his,Advo- 
cate, the Judges, the Bar, (including her own defender) 
the hnissiers, and, in an excess of impartiulity,, even 
she herself, might all have, a certiorari to a certain 
place, coupled.in London with, the, name of Mr. Crock- 
ford. In consequence thereof, and ere the honey-moon 
had yet wholly expired, the Judges. decreed a separation 
de corps et des biens in favour of Mynheer, an@ left the 
lady to her certiorari, 
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LILERARY INTELLIGENCE, 





Ju-t published, a Portrait of the Rev. Watts Wilkinson, M.A.» 
forr.crly of Worcester College, Oxford. 

Ju-t published, beautifully executed by the most celebrated 
Arti: ts, Part I. of the Select Gallery of Etchings, after chef 
@eurres of the Old Masters, finished so as best to represent 
the Manner of the Original Paintings. 

Just published, the First Number of a New Topographical 
Work, entitled ‘ Picturesque Antiquities of the English Cities ;’ 
containing Twelve Engravings, by and under the direction of 
Mr. Le Keux, illustrative of the Architeetaral Antiquities of 
York, Lincoln, and Gloucester. This publication is to be ecom- 
prised in six numbers. 

Nearly ready, in one small volume, ‘ Hints to Counsel and 
Juries, on the Examination of Medical Witnesses." By a 
Medical Jurist. 

Dr. Burrows has in the Press, and nearly ready, ‘Commen- 
tarics on Insanity,’ in one volume octavo. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 


bag = yp History and Hlustrations of Peterborongh Cathe- 


dral ; Accounts of this very fine Edifice, and of 
its Bishops and Deans, with 16 engravings. 
Britton’s Illustrations of Gloucester Cathedral, ist and 24 


numbers. 

Correspondence and Memoirs of Lord Collingwood, new 
edition, 1 vol., 8vo., 16s. ; 

La Pia, or the Fair Penitent, a Poem, 12mo., 5s. 

Church Reform, by a Churchman, post 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

— for Children and Young Persons, 3 parts, 12mo., each 
2s. Od. 

The Bride, a Drama, by Joanna Baillie, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

First Steps to Astronomy, 12mo., 9s. 

Grant’s Last Things, 12mo., 5s. 

Marcella, 2 vols, 12mo., 15s. 

Martyn’s Life, ninth edition, 12mo., 7s. 

Nugent’s French and English Pocket Dictlonary, new edition, 


5s. 6d. 
Useful Hints to Travellers, 18mo., 4s. 
Burn’s Christian Sketch Book, 12mo., 5s. 
Revill’s Sermons 8vo., 12s. 
Rev. G. Simpson’s Literary Translation of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Hebrews, with Notes, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
bet cg Discourses on the Socinian Controversy, 4th edit., 
0., 158. 
Halbert’s Poetical Recreations, 12mo., 5s. 
Coombe on the Constitution of Man, 12mo., Gs. 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Vol. XIV. Part I., 8vo., 16s. 
Caroline Maxwell’s Juvenile Edition of Shakspeare, 12mo., 6s. 
Pigott’s National Directory, Vo). 11.,.1/. 10s. 
Calf Atlas, 21. , 
Waterson’s Wanderings in America, second edition, 8vo., 10s. 
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3. J Therm, | Barom. Winds. |Weather| Prevailing 
He MMC-. 1am. P.m.lat Noon.) ees. |eathert orig, 
£ & (Mon. 23|724°,634° 29. 75 |NW.S‘V|Fair. Cl) Cirrostr. 
eg tues. 24/004 1673 | 30. 02 .W. { Serene. Ditto. 
= © |Wed. 25)72 |z2 30, 03 |Variable| Ditto. Ditto. 
4% x\Thur. 26/755 '74} | 30. 12 8. Ditto. Ditto. 
%<|Frid. 27/78 (694 | $0. 06 | S.E. | Ditto. | Cumalns. 
#° Satur.28\783 69 | 29. 85 | NW.E.] Ditto. | Cirrostr, 
ge Sun. 29/74} 53 29. 65 {Variable} Ditto. | Cumulus. 





Nights and mornings fair throughout the week. 

Highest temperature at noon, 30°. S. Asp. shade. 
Astronomical Observations. 

The Moon and Mars in conjunction on Friday 104 h. p.m. 

‘the Moon nearest the earth on Saturday. 

Venus’s geocentric long. on Sunday, at 12° 23’ in Leo. 


Mar’s ditto ditto 9° 39’ in Capricorn. 
Jupiter's ditto ditto 4° 43’ in Scorpio, 
Sun’s ditto ditto 7° 37’ in Cancer. 


Length of day on Sunday, 16 h. 32min. Day decreased, 2’ 
Sun’s hor. motion on Sunday, 2’ 23” plus. Logarithmic 
num. of distance, .007212. 


—————EE 


ARTNERSHIP.—An opportunity offers for a 

Gentleman who can command from #'1,000 to .€1,500, 

to be admitted a Partner in an Established Concern con- 

nected with the Fine Arts. The most satisfactory references 
will be given, and required, 

It would be desirable that the party should have a know- 
ledge of the Fancy, Stationary, and Colour Business ; but it is 
not indispensible. 

Address (Post Paid) to G. A. R., at Messrs. Harding and Le- 
pard’s, Booksellers, Pall Mall East. 








PAUL PRY—Nearly ready. 

poerenits or MADAME VESTRIS, MISS 

P. GLOVER, Ma. WILLIAMS, and Mr. LISTON, from 
a Scene in Paul Pry, beautifully executed in Mezzotinto, by 
7. Lurron, Esq., after the celebrated Picture by G. Cunt, 
Esq., A.R.A., exhibited in the Royal Academy last year; and 
forming a Companion to Mr. Kemble and Mr. Faweett, as 
Charles and Captain Copp.—Size, 14 inches by 19 high. Pripts, 
2is.; Proofs, 42s.; before letters, 63s. 

*4* The Portrait of Mr. Liston, in the above Print, is the 
only one which that highly distinguished Performer ever sat 
for in character. 

London: Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the 
King, 6, Pall-mall ; and F. G. Moon, Threadneedle-street. 

Of whom may be had, 

PORTRAITS of the following celebrated Performers :—Miss 
Hughes ; Miss Foote; Miss Paton; Miss Love ; Mr. Wallack ; 
the late Mr. Knight; Miss O’Neil; Mr. John Kemble, (whole- 
length,) as Hamlet and Rolla ; Mr. Elliston ; and Messrs. Far- 


THE ATHENZUM. 





In Octavo, price 6s. boards, 


VIEW of the MONEY SYSTEM of ENG- 
LAND, from the CONQUEST; with proposals for 
establishing a secure and equitable Credit Currency. By 
Jamus TAYLOR. oe 
London : Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher 
to the University of London, 30, Upper Gower-strect ; and 
sold by J. Duncan. Paternoster-row; Hessey, Fleet-street; 
and Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 





OXFORD ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
Dedicated, with Perrhission, to the Rev. Dr. Russeri, Head 
Master of Charter-House School, London. 


, Publisher, in announcing the Third Part 
of the ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, begs to ac.. 

knowledge the flattering encouragement he has received since 

the publication of the First Part, which has indaced him to 

make considerable additions not originally contemplated. 

Part Ill. will be published on the Ist of September, anda 

Part every alternate month. 

The Atlas will be completed in Six Parts, and will contain 

upwards of 100 Quarto Plates, from Drawings made expressly 

for the Work. 

The price of the Work will not exceed Three Guineas. 

Oxford: Published by J. Vincent; and G. B. Whittaker, 

London. 





This day is published, Engraved on Forty-Two Folio Plates’ 
and elegantly Coloured, Price 3/. 13s. 6d. 
ILLA ARCHITECTURE: A Collection of 
Vrews, with Prans of Buildings executed in England, 
Scotland, &c. By Roper Lvear, Architect. 
London ; Published by Josiah Taylor, Architectural Library, 
59, High Holborn. 
N.B.—A large Collection of Works upon Ornamental, Cot- 
age, and Villa Architecture, is constantly on Sale. 





In one Volume, 12mo., price 3s. 6d., bound, 

ELECT PORTIONS of SACRED HISTORY, 

conveyed in sense, for Latin verses ; intended chiefly for 
the use of Schools. 
By the Rev. Francis Hopeson, M.A., Vicar of Bakewell, 
Derbyshire ; author of a Translation of Juvenal, &c. &c. &c. 

Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University of London, 30, Upper Gower-Street ; and sold by 
James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row; J. A. Hessey, Fleet- 
street; and Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 





DAVIES GILBERT, Ese. M.P., 
President of the Royal Society. 
HE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE for JULY, 
price 1s., contains a highly finished PORTRAIT, en- 
graved by Tsomson, from a Painting by Howarp; and a 
MEMOIR of DAVIES GILBERT, Esq., M.P., President of the 
Royal Society. 
London : Fisher, Son, and Co., 38, Newgate-street ; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 





In 1 vol. 12mo., third edition, enlarged, price 6s. boards, 


VIDENCES of the TRUTH of the CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION, derived from the literal fulfilment of 
Prophecy ; particularly as illustrated by the History of the 
Jews, and by the Discoveries of recent Travellers. By the Rev. 
ALEXANDER Keiru. 

*It comprises a fond of interesting information, and deserves 
our warmest recommendation.—Eclecfic Review. 

Printed. for Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh ; James Duncan, 
37, Paternoster-row ; Longman and Co., Paternoster-row ; J. 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly ; and James Nisbet, Berner’s- 
street, London. 





In 1 vol, 8vo., illustrated with Twenty-cight Plates, drawn from 
Nature, price 16s. boards, plain, or beautifully coloured by 
Sowerby, price 1/. 11s. 6d. boards, 

bY gape ae of CONCHOLOGY, according 
_4 to the LINNAUM SYSTEM. By the Rev. E. J. Bur- 

now, A.M.F.R.S. F.L.S., &e. &c. Mem. Geol. Soc. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-Row. 





Just published, 


HE DELUGE.—From the celebrated Picture 

by J. M. W. Turner, Esq., R.A., by whom the Plate is 

dedicated to the Memory of the late Earl of Carysfort. En- 
graved by J. P. QuitLey. 

Size, 25 inches by 18 high. 
fore Letters, 52s. 6d. 

London: Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 
6, Pall Moll; and sold by F. G. Moon, Threadneedie-strect. 

Of whom may be had, 

A SERIES of TWENTY VIEWS in YORKSHIRE, from 
Drawings by 4. M. W. Turner, Esq., R.A., executed in the 
very best style of the Art, by the most celebrated Engravers, 
Paice 5/. 5s. the Set, on plain paper; or 10/. 10s. on India 
paper. The size of each Plate is 13 inches by 11 high, and each 
subject is sold separate; a List of which may be had crarts, 
on application to the Pablishers. 


Prints, 25s.; Proofs, 42s.; be- 








PALAIS ROYAL. 
In the Month of August will be published, 
PAIR of PRINTS (Coloured) of the PALAIS 
ROYAL, Drawn and Engraved by Wa. DANIBL. R.A., 
and, with Permission, inscribed to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Orleans. 

The Size of each Print, one of which represents the Resi- 
dence of His Royal Highness, and the other the View from it, 
is 24 inches by 13. The price 3/. 3s. a Pair. 

Names of Subscribers received by Mr. W. DANIE1, 14, Rus- 





ren, Farley, and Jones, in the Clandestine Marriage. 


sell-place, Fitzroy-square. 








[No. 36, 


CLASSICAL TOUR IN ITALY AND SICILY, 


IR RICHARD COLT HOARE’S CLAgsgy 
CAL TOUR through ITALY and SICILY. 2 vols, gy, 
price 12s. boards. sd 
This very interesting and excellent Work, besides being in 
itself an authentic Guide to the Districts described, forms 
nD completion to Eustace’s Tour in Italy. In Pog 
quence of the recent death of the original Publisher, $ . 
and Streteh have purchased the few remaining copies, and noy 
offer them at half the publication price, affording those gen, 
tlemen possessing Eustace a favourable ity of ren. 
dering that invaluable work complete, by the a © of 
Hoare’s Tour. 
Sustenance and Stretch, Percy-strect, Bedford-square, 


THE RIVER OF DANUBE. 
In a few days will be published in one volume 8yo., with, 
Map and other Engravings, 
ESCENT of the DANUBE, from RATIs. 
BON to VIENNA, during the autumn of 1927, with Re. 
collections, Historical and Legendary, of the Towns, Castles 
Monasteries, &c.,on the banks of that river. By J.R.Prancuy 
— of ‘ Lays and Legends of the Rhine ; ‘ Oberon,’ an opera, 
c. &e. 
Printing for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. ’ 
Atso will speedily appear, 
FORTY VIEWS on the DANUBE, in illustration of the above 
volume. Lithographed by L. Hacwe, from the sketches made 
on the spot, by Mr. Planché. 











FIRST NUMBER OF VOLUME XXIV, 
This day is published, 
PACES OOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA. 
ZINE. No. CXLI. for July, 1828. 

Conrents.—}. Dr. Phillpotts and Mr. Lane on the Corona. 
tion Oath.—Ii. The Tour of Dulness.—Ill. To ‘ Beauty,— 
IV, The Missions of Christianity.—V. Martin's Fall of Ni. 
neveh.—VI, Evening, an Ode.—VII. Monkeyana.—VIII. The 
Kuzzilbash.—IX. The Usury Laws.—X. Brief Remarks on 
late Long Debate in the House of Commons.—XI_ Divisions 
on the Catholic Question.—Xii. The Siege of Bhurtpore— 
Letter from an Infantry Officer.—XIII. Rise and Fall of the 
Liberals.—X1V. Norfolk Punch. An Incantation.—XV, Sum. 
mer Morning Landscape. By Delta.—XVI. Huskisson’s Com. 
plete Letter-Writer.—XVII. Works Preparing for Publica. 
tion.—XVIII. Monthly List of New Publications.—XIX. Ap 
pointments, Promotions, &c.—XX. Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell. 
London. 

By whom, on the 12th July, will be published in foolscap 
Svo., price 10s. 6d., the Fifth Edition of THE COURSE OF 
TIME, a Poem, in Ten Books. By Rospert Pot.ocs, A.M. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
In 1 vol., 8v0., price 7s. boards, 
HE FIRST SIX BOOKS OF EUCLID’ 
ELEMENTS, with a Commentary and Geometrical Ex. 
ercises, to which are annexed a Treatise on Solid Geometry, 





and a Short Essay on the Ancient Geometrical Analysis. For 
the use of Students in and preparing for the University of 
London. By the Rev, Dionysivs LArpner, LL.D., F.RS,, 
L. and E., Professor vf Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
the University of London, &c. &c. 

Recently published, by the same Author, 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ALGEBRAICAL GEO. 
METRY, Vol. I., containing the Geometry of Plane Curve, 
price 18s. boards. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL ani 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 8vo., price 21s. boards. 

An ANALYTICAL TREATISE on PLANE and SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY, and the ANALYSIS of ANGULAR SEC. 
TIONS, 8vo., price 12s. boards. 

London : printed for John Taylor, 30, Upper Gower-street, 
Bookselier and Publisher to the University ; and sold by Jas. 
Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row; J. A. Hassey, Fleet-street; 
J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly ; Deighton, Cambridge; and 
Parker, Oxford. 



















DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTON’S. ANNUAL REGISTER 
FOR 1827. 
Just Published, price 16s. boards. 
HE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View 
the History, Politics, and Literature, of the Year 1827. 
London: printed for Baldwin and Cradock ; C. and J. Riv- 
iugton : J. Cuthell; Longman, Rees, aud Co. ; E. Jeffery 
Son; J. Booker; J. M. Richardson; Hurst and Chanee; 
Sherwood and Co. ; Hamilton, Adans, and Co. ; G.B. Whit 
taker; E. Lloyd and Son; J. Booth; W. Reynolds; 
and Marshall; J. Martin, G. Lawford ; T. Laycock ; Susten- 
ance and Stretch ; and J. Collingwood. : 
By whom is also published, in a very large volume, price 2é 
A GENERAL INDEX to the ANNUAL REGISTER, from its 
commencement in 1758 to the year 13819, inclusive; 
which period each successive Volume has'‘a distinct . 
*,* The Publishers of this Work beg to remind the’ 
scribers to Rivington’s Annual Re , that, in consequence 
of the junction of the two interests in the volume for 1% 
they can now complete their sets only by the purchase ¢ 
Dodsley’s Edition. The volumes wanted by Messrs. Riving 
ton’s Subscribers are for the years 1813 to 1819 inclusive, 
these may be had ; butasthe stock has this additional de 
to supply, many of the volumes may be expected to be #0 
out of print, and an early application is therefore rec? 
mended. 











London: Printed and Published every Wednesday mo 
by Witu1am Lswer, at the Office, 147, Strand, 
Somerset House. Sold also at the Branch Offic 
blished at 33, Old Bowd-strest, a the West End, and 
74, Cannon-street, City; and 8, Chain Gate, | : 
Borough, near London Bridge, for the East End of 
Metropolis. 





